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r SHE introduction of the Bill for the repeal of 
the Home Rule Act—for few people now 
imagine that any of its other clauses will 

ever be carried into effect—almost coincided with the 

occurrence of the most serious crime which has yet 
taken place in Ireland. We refer of course, to the 
murder of the magistrate, Mr. Allan Bell. Mr. Bell 
was taken out of a crowded tramcar by a band of 
men and shot on the sidewalk of a Dublin street, in 
broad daylight. Dozens, if not hundreds, of people 
were within sight of the tragedy, yet there was no 
attempt to prevent it nor to assist the police subse- 
quently to identify the assassins. The significance of 
the incident cannot be exaggerated. It means that 

England is now powerless to govern Ireland, even by 

force. Henceforth every Government official takes his 

life in his hands when he ventures into a public place. 

For a few of the chief officials, like Lord French and 

Mr. Macpherson, it is doubtless possible to provide body- 

guards, though even they, we imagine, would find it 











difficult at the present moment to arrange a life policy 
with any insurance company. Such is the state to 
which Coalition policy has reduced Ireland. Law and 
order can only be maintained in any country as long 
as the mass of the people are opposed to violent breaches 
of it. That condition no longer holds in Ireland. If 
the Government had at its disposal several hundred 
thousand soldiers whom it could send to Ireland to 
picket every street and every country road, British 
authority might be preserved. But since it cannot do 
that it has no choice but to admit that even the sem- 
blance of its authority has disappeared. The state of 
Ireland is a state of anarchy in the full literal sense of 
the word. And there is not the slightest evidence as 
yet that the Government intends to do anything which, 








in the opinion of any section of Irish opinion, will 
improve the situation. 
* * * 


The Prime Minister seems to have been a little startled 
by the public reception of his appeal for a “ class war,” 
and in his speech at the National Liberal Club last 
Friday he endeavoured to tone down his earlier remarks. 
Mr. Asquith, he said, had also condemned the programme 
of the Labour Party. Why should such condemnation 
be called “ high statesmanship” in one case and “ class 
warfare”’ in another? The answer, of course is to 
be found in Mr. Lloyd George’s first speech, in which 
having first declared that the programme of the British 
Labour Party was identical with Bolshevism, and was 
opposed to any amelioration of present conditions 
short of the complete destruction of the capitalist 
system—a fabrication too silly to be worth refuting— 
he went on to appeal for the close co-operation of all 
parties against “‘ Labour.” ‘ There is a new front, a 
new peril. I do not want anyone to minimise 
that peril. In Horncastle a Socialistic candidate 
got 3,500 votes. . . . Civilisation is in jeopardy. . 
Every Government in every land is trying to rally all 
the forces of ordered liberty in order to keep down 
these insurgent forces that are threatening destruction. 
That is what I want to see done here. Unless you do 
it, the forces of anarchy and of subversion will inevitably 
triumph.” The difference between this appeal to what 
may be called the forces of hysteria—an appeal which 
has not even the excuse of sincerity, for Mr. Lloyd George 
is not so great a fool as to believe such nonsense himself— 

and Mr. Asquith’s reasoned, if irrelevant, objections to 
“* bureaucracy,” is surely quite sufficient to account 
for the difference in their reception by the public. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to defend himself by 
arguing that the Labour Party and its programme do 
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not represent the views of the working class, that “ the 
vast majority of the working people of this country 
have repudiated it,’ and that therefore his appeal for 
a united effort to “ keep down” Labour was not an 
appeal for a class war. We do not know whether Mr. 
Lloyd George really believes that ‘‘ the vast majority 
of the working people of this country ” are against the 
Labour Party; but in any case the force of his argu- 
ment was somewhat weakened by his declaration, in 
another part of the same speech (when he wanted to 
convince his hearers of the reality of the “ peril’’), 
that the chance of the Labour Party coming back with 
an independent majority after a General Election was 
far from being an impossibility. We observe, by the 
way, that he was apparently at particular pains to 
refer to the Daily Herald as the Labour Party’s “ official ” 
organ. It is possible that the official spokesman of the 
Labour Party will not care, for various reasons, to 
deny this suggestion by repudiating the Herald. Never- 
theless, anyone who accepts it is likely to be seriously 
misled, on occasions, as to what the actual “ policy ” 
of the Labour Party is. For there is, of course, as Mr. 
Lloyd George must know perfectly well, no more official 
connection between the Labour Party and the Daily 
Herald than there is between the Coalition and the 
Morning Post. 
* a 

The final stage of the war in Russia has been long 

dragged out, but the end has come at last. Denikin’s 
army no longer exists and he himself has quitted 
Russian soil. The tragic story of his effort will remain 
on the record of history as a monument to the blundering 
policy of the Allied statesmen in Paris and the selfish 
incapacity of the Russian governing class. Even now, 
however, after months of talk, nothing effective is 
being done to repair the errors of last year and to 
reopen that commercial intercourse with Russia which 
Mr. Lloyd George himself has declared to be essential 
for the economic salvation of Europe. No date has 
yet been fixed even for the departure of the Commission 
of the League of Nations which is to discover the truth 
about Bolshevist rule. It is reported that Lenin is 
willing to receive the Commission only on condition 
that he is allowed to send similar Commissions of 
Enquiry to such Allied Countries as he may select. 
We quote this report with reserve, but the making of 
such a condition would certainly be in accord with the 
ironical and confident temper of the Soviet Government, 
and also, we are bound to add, with the deserts of the 
Allied Governments. The extreme foolishness of the tone 
which they have adopted towards Russia invited just 
such a retort. In the circumstances we suggest that 
the best policy would be to abandon the idea of the 
Commission and take steps for the immediate con- 
clusion of peace with free egress and ingress across the 
Russian frontier for all who wish either to study the 
political phenomenon of Bolshevism or to reopen 
commercial relations. 
* % % 

A very pretty set of problems is developing: in Mesopo- 
tamia. The first flush of pride at having mastered this 
great stretch of territory having passed off, the British 
public has begun to look rather anxiously at its financial 
and military commitments there. We have discovered 
that our frontiers are increased by 1,500 miles or so, 
and that neither they nor the tribes in their neighbour- 





hood are of the most pleasant kind. We are holding 
the country with 70,000 troops of whom over 18,000 are 
British, at a cost estimated for the coming year at nearly 
£19,000,000. It is at least questionable whether we 
ought ever to have pushed our arms so far, and whether 
the strategic position which we held in the Basra 
vilayet in 1915 was not as much as we wanted. But 
there is, we think, no question that we shall be obliged 
eventually, as Mr. Asquith said the other day, to 
“curtail and contract the area of our responsibilities 
in Mesopotamia,” to abandon in fact the military 
occupation of the Mosul and Bagdad provinces 
and withdraw to our old Basra line. Mr. Lloyd George 
does not approve of this plan. Mesopotamia, in his 
view, is part of our “‘ white man’s burden,” and the 
Arabs must be assisted and supervised under a mandate 
of the League of Nations. He even declared that the 
Arabs court British supervision. Do they? There 
was a time when we thought they wanted European 
supervision in Syria, but the Emir Feisul has gone far 
to disabuse us of that notion. 
* * 


The outside world at any rate is becoming a little 
suspicious about these Asiatic “‘ mandates”; and its 
suspicions are hardly likely to be soothed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reminder that Mosul is famed for its rich oil 
deposits. Is it the oil or the benevolent supervision 
of the Arabs that we are really concerned about ? 
M. Briand, according to the reports, has been very 
frank about the importance of the oil. He said that 
in 1916 he had demanded Mosul for France on 
account of its petroleum fields, since “the future 
would belong to the nation that owned the greatest 
quantity of petrol.”’ In 1918 or 1919, with charming 
generosity, M. Clemenceau, we are informed, gave 
Mosul to us, as part of the Mesopotamian mandate. 
In our hands Mr. Lloyd George thinks the oil would 
pay, or help to pay, for the troops and administrators 
who are to supervise the Arabs. Are the wells then 
to be “ nationalised,’ or rather “* imperialised” ? It 
would be interesting to have the private views on this 
point of the commercial and financial gentlemen who 
dabble in oil. A British mandate under the League of 
Oil Merchants, with the security conferred by 70,000 
British troops, would be some compensation for our 
sacrifices in Mesopotamia. To fulfil the condition of 
the Covenant that a mandatory Power shall not give 
preferential treatment to its own nationals, a French 
syndicate or two might be allowed in. And the Arabs, 
of course, would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the “rich material resources”’ of their country were 
not being wasted. 

* a8 ae 

The tension of the mining crisis has been somewhat 
unexpectedly relieved. The Government, which on 
Thursday of last week had * no further communication 
to make regarding the claim for increased wages put 
forward on behalf of your Federation’? on Friday 
changed its mind, and on that and subsequent days 
made some very important ‘ further communications ~ 
involving additional wage payments to the amount of 
some £16,000,000 a year. There is now a reasonable 
prospect, though not a certainty, that the dispute will 
be settled on the lines of the latest Government offer. 
The margin between the two parties is now compara- 
tively small, so far as the majority of the miners are 
concerned ; for the difference between 20 per cent. 
and 22} per cent. advance on a part of the wage is not © 
a matter of very great importance to anybody. A 
considerable number of men will, however, be seriously 
affected by the limitation of the guaranteed advance 
to 2s. instead of 3s. per shift, especially while output 
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continues to be restricted by circumstances beyond 
the men’s control, such as shortage of transport and 
defective organisation in the pits themselves. The 
day-wage men will also do worse under the proposed 
terms than the piece-workers. But, despite the almost 
certain opposition of South Wales and the probable 
opposition of Lancashire, it is doubtful if the forces 
against a settlement can hope to rally the two-thirds 
majority which is required for the declaration of a 
strike. The amended offer is a very great improvement 
on those previously put forward, and shows that wiser 
counsels prevailed in the Government, and that the 
hotheads who desired to provoke a stoppage by refusing 
concessions suffered defeat. 
* . * 

Easter week-end is always the time of conferences. 
By far the most important of the Labour meetings 
which will take place during the next few days is the 
annual conference of the Independent Labour Party 
at Glasgow. And by far the most important matter 
on the agenda is the question of the Second and Third 
Internationals—a question which will go far to deter- 
mine the future orientation of the I.L.P. in home as 
well as in international relations. There appear to be 
three, if not four, main currents of opinion. First, 
there are the adherents of immediate and uncondi- 
tional affiliation to the Third (or Moscow) International. 
These have been for some time active in the Party, and 
have scored considerable successes at the various 
divisional conferences, particularly in Scotland and 
Wales. They are, however, most unlikely at present 
to carry the whole I.L.P. with them. Then there are 
the adherents of the policy of a more cautious approach 
to Moscow, with a view to the formation of a more 
inclusive ‘* Left Wing ”’’ Socialist International. Thirdly, 
there is the official policy of a re-founding of the Inter- 
national on inclusive lines so as to embrace all schools 
of Socialists. And, fourthly, though they are not in 
evidence, there may be defenders of the Second Inter- 
national as it is. The probability is that, among these 
contending policies, the result will be inconclusive. 
The I.L.P. will probably continue its efforts to secure 
a reconstruction of the International under the leader- 
ship of Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden. If this is so, 
the leftward drift in the branches is likely to continue 
and the real struggle to be resumed next year. The 
leftward drift has probably not yet gone far enough to 
capture the conference, but it is steadily proceeding, 
and discontent with the Second International is almost 
general. 

* * * 


The “‘ shouting-down ” of Sir Cyril Cobb at a meeting 
which was to have been addressed by the President of 
the Board of Education last Saturday cannot quite 
be dismissed as an isolated example of hooliganism. 
There can be no doubt that teachers, hitherto among 
the mildest and longest-suffering classes of employed 
persons, are becoming more and more filled with the 
spirit of unrest, and more and more inclined to take 
militant action for the redress of their grievances. To 
shout down a speaker, however unpopular, at a public 
meeting wholly unconnected with the grievances in 
question, is a very bad way of showing the militant 
spirit; but it was no doubt galling to be told by Sir 
Cyril Cobb that he knew his teachers and that they 
would be the last people im the world to strike. The 
very fact that the accusation—if it be taken as such— 
was until quite recently so true, was doubtless felt as an 
aggravation of the implied insult. Sir Cyril Cobb 


perhaps thought that it was a compliment rather than 
an insult ; but the number of people who like to be 
told they are meek enough to put up with anything 
rather than strike is sadly diminished in these militant 
days; and, although the “ brain workers” are still, 
on the whole, a highly nervous class, they are beginning 


to resent the imputation that they are not so able and 
ready to look after themselves as the manual workers. 
Those who regard this changed spirit as a tragedy would 
do well to see that the present scandalous underpayment 
of huge classes of “‘ brain workers,”’ such as the teachers, 
is not allowed to continue. A teacher has a reasonable 
claim to as high a standard of life as a road-sweeper. 
* * * 


The teachers have not only become, under pressure 
of economic conditions, more militant in their demand 
for reasonable salaries: they are also, in common with 
other large groups of workers, turning their attention 
to the wider question of control. At last year’s Annual 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers, an 
unofficial member moved, and carried against the 
Executive, a resolution in favour of the adoption by 
the teaching profession of a demand for direct control 
of education in partnership with the representatives 
of the public. This year’s Annual Conference will be 
held during the present week-end, and on this occasion 
the demand for control re-appears as an official Execu- 
tive resolution, and it is likely that the Conference will 
now instruct the Executive to prepare and submit 
to the members a workable scheme for the application 
of the policy. It is a claim which, with regard to such 
a question as that of education, few people will consider 
admissible ; but it is, at any rate, a significant fact that, 
throughout the whole range of “‘ brain workers,”’ Trade 
Unionism, the idea of “‘ control” is making at least as 
much headway as among the manual workers. The 
N.U.T., and other teachers’ organisations also, have 
hitherto suffered from a quite natural, but nevertheless 
regrettable, pre-occupation with the question of salaries 
to the exclusion of full attention to wider questions of 
educational policy. The awakening that is now taking 
place, though it may be mainly due to material causes, 
is undoubtedly exercising a considerable influence in 
broadening the outlook of the teachers and of their 
organisations, and in leading them to take stock of 


their whole position as servants of the community. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—Scared by the 
outcry in the English Press, the Government have very 
prudently run away from their decision to allow Alder- 
man O’Brien to starve himself to death in prison. But 
in Ireland the harm has been done, and the tardy 
concession of the benefit of the Cat and Mouse Act 
will not suffice to undo it. Mr. Bonar Law put forward 
the murder of Mr. Alan Bell as a convincing reason 
why Alderman O’Brien should not be released. Is it 
unnatural that Irishmen, who repudiate a policy of 
violence, should be asking themselves whether there is 
much difference between shooting a “pew opponent 
out of hand, and permitting a political prisoner, against 
whom no charge has been preferred, to starve because 
he has gone on hunger-strike as a protest against the 
refusal of his captors to bring him to trial? We seem 
to be rapidly reaching a stage in Ireland when the issue 
will be no longer one of law against lawlessness but 
of a White as against a Red Terror. If the murder of 
Mr. Bell was marked by a ruthlessness that has horrified 
Irish opinion, it reveals also the startling inefficiency of 
the present Executive. Our rulers can muster tanks, 
armoured cars, and companies of infantry to raid a house 
in the back streets of Dublin, but they fail to take any 
measures to provide protection for a magistrate whose 
activities in investigating political crime had notoriously 
made him a marked man. Between midnight and five 
o'clock no civilian can leave his" house* without being 
brought up with a soldier's revolver at his head ; in broad- 
day “gunmen” are able to shoot down selected victims 
in crowded streets and stroll off as if the police force, 
much less the army of occupation, did not exist. In 
dealing with former revolutionary movements, Dublin 
Castle, if it made many mistakes, scored successes which 
B 
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justified Lord Morley’s remark that it was “ the best 
instrument yet devised for governing a country against 
the will of its people.”’ At present the Castle has ceased 
to govern, less because it has abandoned statesmanship 
for force, than because it fails to see that even force 
demands for its successful application a certain measure 


of intelligence. 
* * * 
PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Repeal of the 1914 
Act is now generally recognised and indeed virtually 
acknowledged to be the governing motive of the so-called 
Home Rule Bill. To have put up Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Long or Sir Edward Carson to move the second reading would 
have been slightly indelicate on the Government’s part, and 
bad tactics to boot, yet in all essentials the Bill remains 
the offspring of the Ulster Covenant. By entrusting the cere- 
mony of initiation to Mr. Macpherson, who is also, I understand, 
to pilot the Bill through Committee, the Prime Minister pro- 
bably hopes to be able to foster an illusion that the paternity of 
the scheme rests with the Liberal section of the Cabinet. Yet 
it must be common knowledge that the Committee of Ministers 
responsible for the general conception and draftsmanship was 
predominantly Unionist in character and anti-Home Rule by 
conviction. 
* * * 

Thanks to its Unionist opponents the Committee stage of the 
Bill is to be retained for consideration in the House itself, which 
means that the whittling-down process will have to be carried 
out under conditions of full publicity. No disadvantage is appre- 
hended by the Unionist Opposition from this course. On the 
contrary, they are convinced that in resisting any concession to 
Sinn Feinism—if I may borrow their idiom for the moment—they 
will be strongly supported by public opinion in the British con 
stituencies. In other words, they are determined to give a des 
tructive lead to the House of Lords, and hope to be able to show 
that that body, in narrowing down the scheme to one of pure 
repeal (which was the policy actually adopted on the abortive 
Amending Bill of 1914), aeed be deterred by no fear of incurring 
the popular displeasure. ‘ 

* 

When the next round in the Asquith-George melee comes on I 
hope, in the interests of historical truth, that someone will prick 
the bubble of the Prime Minister’s supposed loyalty to the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Surviving members of the 
Unionist Parliament of twenty years ago cannot have forgotten 
a certain famous scene during the Boer war excitements, when, 
to the unbounded elation of the Unionists of the period, the 
hey a man one night turned savagely on his leader and taunted 

im on his lack of consistency. (C.-B., I think, had refused to 
support a Lloyd George motion for withholding supplies from 
British troops then engaged in the field.) This, I suppose, was 
one of the most unchivalrous, certainly one of the most ruthless, 
attacks from the rear ever launched by a subordinate against a 
hard-pressed commanding officer, bristling as it did with rattling 
and characteristically derisive phrases about the way in which 
the latter, after stripping himself of all his principle, had been 
content to lie down naked on the veldt, and so forth. Except in 
the form of later protests from angry Liberals in the country, no 
retaliation followed, C.-B.’s only retort being the singularly pro- 
phetic one that his assailant would one day realise that there was 
no easier way of winning the applause of your foes than by 
attacking your friends. 

* * * 

What part, if any, Mr. Lloyd George may have played in the sec- 
tional intrigue of 1905, the object of which was to banish Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as Prime Minister to the House of Lords, is 
nowhere recorded, but it does happen to be known that at an 
earlier phase of the rivalries of that period he kept in as close 
touch with Lord Rosebery. as with the official Liberal leader. As 
to the 1905 episode, historical truth has been vindicated in 
advance by Lord Morley’s testimony—* Asquith and I, inevitably 
now as always, understood one another ; he agreed that the plan 
proposed would never do ; and inhis own mind he devised another 
plan that might be a trifle more reasonable.” Unfortunately 
this authoritative if over-fastidious witness, in publishing his 
Recollections, left out all the sages in which the name of 
the present Prime Minister mtant be assumed to have appeared. 

* * * 


As might be expected, the announcement in the New STATESMAN 
last week (followed as it was by Mr. Fisher’s explanation) of the 
manner in which the religious controversy in the schools is about 
to be rekindled by the Government is causing no little commotion. 
What the effect will be on the position of the Nonconformist sup- 
porters of the Coalition remains to be seen, though already the 
signs are ominous enough. Meanwhile a good deal of wrathful 
curiosity prevails among Mr. Fisher’s fellow-Liberals on the 
Coalition side as to the apparent cheerfulness with which this 
Minister accepts the role of spokesman for the reactionaries. 
While as Minister of Education he may not have been able to 
help himself in this particular instance, it is not forgotten that 
it was only the day before that he came forward as Sir George 
Younger’s mouthpiece to turn down the Welsh Temperance Bill, 


THE PROPOSED MILITARISATION 
OF THE POLICE 


NE of the distinguishing marks of Ireland’s 
unfree status, as compared with the relative 
freedom of this country, has long been the 

control of the Irish police (except in Dublin) directly 
by the Central Government, whereas in Great Britain 
(except in London) the police have been local forces 
under local control. It appears that now, as a by- 
product of the panic about “ Bolshevism” which is 
prevalent amongst our governing classes, we are in 
danger of having applied to this country the methods 
which have made the Royal Irish Constabulary so 
eminently successful in suppressing disaffection in 
Ireland. Having experimented, with some losses it 
is true, upon the corpus vile of Sinn Fein, our 
bureaucrats are turning their attention nearer home, 
and have been successful in persuading the Committee 
upon the Police Service, of which Lord Desborough is 
Chairman, to report in favour of a drastic measure of 
centralisation and departmental control. The Report 
which they have presented is indeed only a half-measure 
from the point of view of those who would like to see 
the R.I.C. method applied in a thorough-going fashion ; 
but its tendency and intention are clear enough, and 
the effect of its proposals, if they are carried out, will 
be to equip the Government with a centrally controlled 
force amenable to an at least semi-military discipline, 
and aided by an auxiliary force of patriotically-minded 
citizens intent on the suppression of civil disorders. 
The proposals are simple enough, and there is doubt- 
less, from the standpoint of the pure administrator, 
a good deal to be said for some of them. The suppres- 
sion of the separate police forces of the smaller boroughs 
and their merging in the county forces, drastic restric- 
tions upon the creation of any new separate forces by 
growing towns, the development of joint forces 
by the smaller counties, are urged partly on the 
ground that the changes will make for economy 
—which is disputed by some of the authorities con- 
cerned, and especially by the smaller boroughs—but 
mainly on the ground that it will make for greater 
efficiency and uniformity in administration, this 
uniformity being, indeed, one of the chief objects of 
the Committee, and one which they carry to the length 
of recommending standardised uniforms. 
Far more serious are the disciplinary changes which, 
the Committee recommend, should accompany this 
reorganisation of areas. They do not venture to 
propose the complete abolition of county borough 
forces, although the tenor of this Report makes it 
clear that they would like to do so. But they do 
virtually propose the abolition of all effective local 
control over the police services, by recommending 
that, in counties and boroughs alike, the C hief 
Constable shall be the sole disciplinary authority, 
and that the power of any local authority to dismiss 
a Chief Constable without the consent of the Home 
Office or of the Scottish Office shall be abolished. At 
the same time they propose a drastic extension of the 
powers of the Central Government to make regulations 
governing administration and discipline, and by these 
means, although they leave the local authorities 
nominally in existence as police authorities, they really 
attain to their object of centralised control by making 
the Chief Constable not merely the sole disciplinary 
authority in his area, but also directly subject to the 
control of the Central Government. 
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The process is carried a step further by the proposal 
that most of the restrictions on the loaning of police 
from one force to another should be swept away, “ so 
that a policeman may be able, under proper authority, 
to act as a policeman for the country at large.” This 
change is also specifically recommended for the detective 
force, in the case of which special stress is laid on the 
need for centralisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the proposals put forward by the Committee, 
although they are so drafted that a careless reader, 
or one not fully familiar with the actualities of the 
problem, might easily miss the intention behind them. 
The arguments used are almost entirely those of 
administrative convenience and efficiency, and there is 
a most careful avoidance of the real issue in the wording 
of the Report. This issue is, nevertheless, perfectly 
clear. This country has hitherto possessed a police 
system which, except in the case of London, has been 
based throughout on the principle of local initiative 
and control. Our police force is the outgrowth of 
local organisation, and has hitherto retained its 
essentially local characteristics for the most part 
unimpaired. It is true that local control has by no 
means always meant democratic control, even in so 
far as the elected local authorities have been democratic 
bodies ; for in the counties the Justices of the Peace 
have had an important share in control, even since 
their administrative functions passed away from them 
into other hands. But local control and, in the towns 
especially, a considerable measure of democratic 
control through the Watch Committee, have hitherto 
been the basis of the police system. The whole of 
the Report makes perfectly plain the Committee's 
hostility to local control, while their attitude to 
democratic control is sufficiently illustrated by their 
cheerful remarks that the control of discipline by the 
Watch Committee should be abolished because “ the 
public discussion of the delinquencies of individual 
constables before the Watch Committee or the Town 
Council is prejudicial to discipline,” and because “ if 
such matters are dealt with by an elected Committee 
there is a risk of the members of the Committee being 
canvassed.” 

It is a highly significant fact that, although the Report 
has a great deal to say about the duties of the public 
to the police, it says nothing at all about the duties 
of the police to the public, or about the arguments 
for some form of popular control over a force exercising 
in a high degree coercive functions in relation to the 
public. Yet the public surely has rights quite as much 
as duties in this sphere, and can hardly be expected 
to accept a proposal for a complete change in the very 
basis of the police system without some consideration 
of the fundamental questions which are involved. 
The public’s experience of centralised bureaucratic 
administration is hardly such as to make it hopeful 
that such a system will respond readily to the pressure 
of outside opinion, while the tendency of Governments 
to extend in all directions their administrative power 
will obviously be greatly aided, and impelled towards 
an increasingly coercive habit, by a centralised police 
system. With the memory of D.O.R.A. fresh in our 
minds, and with many of her most coercive regulations 
still in force, we are inevitably inclined to look askance 
at any proposal for equipping the Government with 
an additional weapon for the coercion of the ordinary 
citizen. 

Moreover, although the Report says nothing directly 


about the militarisation of the police force, or its 
erection into a semi-military instrument, indications 
are not wanting that this purpose lurks behind its 
proposals. The Committee “desire to draw special 
attention,” in connection with the recruiting of police 
constables, “‘to the beneficial effects, both physical 
and mental, which can be derived from a short period 
of service in the Army.’’ They also recommend that, 
while training should continue to be carried out locally 
under the supervision of the Chief Constable, it should 
be carried out “in accordance with regulations laid 
down by the Home Office and the Scottish Office, 
and should be assimilated throughout the Police 
Service.” The issue of a standard “ Instruction Book ” 
is proposed, and the two Departments are advised 
to “indicate any other manuals suitable for use in 
conjunction with it.” The reference is presumably 
to War Office manuals. 

In some ways the most interesting section in the 
whole Report is that which deals with “ police 
reserves.” It is pointed out that “‘ the maintenance 
of public order and the suppression of all forms of 
violence are matters in which every member of the 
community is deeply concerned.’’ This unimpeachable 
sentiment leads up to the conclusion that, since “ in 
case of disturbances with which the police are unable 
to cope without assistance, the only alternative to 
the employment of the military is to resort to the 
civil community,” ... . “there should be a duly 
constituted body of civilians on whom the police and 
the public can depend in an emergency . . . and this 
organisation should form an integral part of the police 
system.” It is a pity that this proposal for the 
permanent incorporation of the Special Constabulary 
in the police force is not developed in any detail, and 
that the full proposals are, therefore, left to be worked 
out bureaucratically by the departments concerned. 
There are, obviously, very serious dangers indeed in 
what may easily become a class force intended almost 
solely for use in Labour troubles. What other kind of 
** civil disturbance ”’ indeed is there that the Committee 
can have had in mind? At all events the fact that 
such a force will be liable to be called out in case of 
strikes, and that its members will be amenable to 
severe disciplinary penalties if they do not respond 
to such a call, will effectively prevent that part of the 
population which is liable to be on strike from joining; 
and the result will almost inevitably be something 
halfway between a Government strike-breaking agency 
and an authorised ‘“ White Guard.” The arguments 
which were valid in favour of the creation of a Special 
Constabulary during the war have no relevance at 
all to such a proposal as that which is now put forward 
by the Committee. In short, the Report presents for 
adoption a fully thought-out scheme for the creation 
of a vast civilian force directly under the central 
bureaucracy, and amenable to a  quasi-military 
discipline. It is significant that almost all the evidence 
quoted with approval by the Committee is that of 
departmental or police officials, in many cases 
ex-military men. With Mr. Churchill at the War 
Office and Mr. Shortt at the Home Office, we can feel 
no confidence that the idea of closer co-operation 
between the civil and military arms of public power 
will not be welcomed, or that a definitive plan for the 
assimilation of the civil to the military arm will not 
be carried through. 

In any such plan as that which the Desborough 
Committee has conceived there seem to us to be two 
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distinct sets of dangers to democracy and to the public. 
The first is the danger that a police force under the 
central bureaucracy, and increasingly imbued with the 
military spirit, will be inclined to emulate more and 
more the police methods of the Continent, and to be 
both inquisitorial and tyrannical in its dealings with 
the public, and especially with the “ lower classes.” 
What are at present only occasional blots on our police 
system might thus become its normal methods of 
procedure, and the administrative powers of 
bureaucracy might be strained even further than they 
were during the war, to the severe detriment of the 
liberty of the subject. Parliamentary safeguards 
against this, though of some value, would be utterly 
inadequate, especially in face of the growing secrecy 
of police work, and the rapid development of highly 
questionable forms of ‘‘ secret service.” 

The second danger is no less serious. It is that a 
bureaucratic police department, controlling both a 
semi-military police force and a body of special 
constables largely recruited on class lines, will be 
staffed at the top by persons who suffer from the 
obsession of ‘‘ Bolshevism,” and thereby become most 
powerful factors in fomenting it. This is already 
the case with the “special branch” of Scotland 
Yard over which Sir Basil Thomson presides, and we 
fear that it is most likely to be the case with any 
centralised police department established by the 
present Government. Moreover, such a body set up 
in such an atmosphere would rapdily gather to itself 
a tradition, and would become a most powerful and 
pernicious instrument in furthering and intensifying 
the class struggle in the name of “law and order.” 
We. suggest, therefore, that the proposals of the 
Desborough Report ought to be rejected, and that any 
purely administrative conveniences of centralisation 
have no weight in comparison with the immense public 
dangers involved in such a departure from our whole 
administrative tradition as the Committee contemplate. 
We observe, with some amazement, that the signatures 
of two Labour members are appended to the Report, 
but one of them at least—Mr. O’Grady—has lately 
been so much engaged elsewhere that he has had, 
perhaps, little opportunity either of attending the 
meetings of the Committee or of considering the 
implications of its proposals. 


THE QUESTION OF AN ARAB 
EMPIRE 


HE debate in the House of Commons last week 
on the future of the old Turkish Empire 
showed that a certain number of miscon- 
ceptions are still prevalent regarding the 

part which the Arabs may be expected to play in the 
eventual settlement. At the outbreak of war Turkey’s 
twenty-one million inhabitants included in Mesopotamia, 


Syria and the Arabian peninsula an almost solid 
block of Arabic-speaking peoples, with an estimated 
population of nearly seven millions. Not only 


were the Arabs a racial element of the first 
importance by reason of their numbers; not only did 
they furnish a very large a ee of the Ottoman 
garrisons in every part of the Empire; they were also 
the true interpreters, as they had been the founders, 


of the Moslem tradition, and, claiming as their own the 
language of the Koran, exercised an impalpable but 
pervasive spiritual domination. 

The Turk, realizing and resenting the Arab’s superior 
subtlety and refinement, was careful not to allow him, 


fellow-Moslem though he was, the place naturally due 
to him in the counsels of the Empire. Add to this the 
administrative inefficiency which prevailed in the 
Arabic-speaking provinces as elsewhere ; add, again, the 
fact that the Arabian peninsula, which had indeed 
never been effectively occupied, was in a state of con- 
tinuous insubordination and was the graveyard of 
innumerable Ottoman detachments; and it will be 
realized that the relations between the Turks and their 
Arab subjects were, in the nature of things, far from 
cordial. The Turkish revolution of 1908 appeared for 
a moment to hold out hopes of a brighter future. They 
were, however, speedily dispelled. The Committee of 
Union and Progress developed a Pan-Turanian chauvin- 
ism which deliberately set itself to suppress the natural 
aspirations of the subject-races and could not tolerate 
the intangible influence still exercised by the Arab 
genius as the depositary of the Moslem tradition. 

Pan-Turanianism was the challenge: Arab national- 
ism was the reply. The Arab movement, of which the 
beginnings had been visible some years earlier, received 
a powerful impetus. An Arab National Congress met 
in Paris in 1913; there were menacing demonstrations 
at Beirut and at Basra; the tribal chiefs of the Arabian 
peninsula became more intractable than ever; and 
when the war broke out, the whole of the Arab pro- 
vinces appeared ripe for insurrection. In due course 
the insurrection came. Early in 1916 Enver Pasha, 
foreseeing trouble, undertook a tour of inspection in 
the Arab provinces with a view to enlisting their 
sympathies in a Holy War. His mission was a failure. 
The spectacle of the Khalif declaring a Jehad under 
German direction merely provoked derision or disgust ; 
and in June, 1916,the Sherif of Mecca, notwithstanding 
that he had in other days more than once supported 
the Turks against his local rivals, raised the banner of 
revolt. A few months later his detachment from the 
Ottoman Empire was signified by his formal recog- 
nition on the part of the Allies as King of the Hedjaz ; 
and his armies—notably that commanded by his son 
the Emir Feisul—actively co-operated with our own 
forces and ultimately shared their triumphal entry 
into Damascus and Aleppo. 

The vindication of Arab honour by the armies of 
the Sherif naturally excited the enthusiasm of the Arab 
world. Arabs from Palestine, Syria, and even Meso- 
potamia flocked to his banner as opportunity offered ; 
and when the Hedjaz troops under the Emir Feisul 
marched into the great cities of Syria, they were 
received with open arms. It was natural, too, that 
in the exaltation of the moment Arab hopes, and more 
particularly Sherifian ambitions, should rise high; 
it was equally natural that the outer world should 
begin to dream vaguely of a united and rejuvenated 
Arabia. There were many, indeed, who imagined 
that the Arab provinces were an homogeneous whole, 
that King Hussein enjoyed their undivided allegiance, 
and that nothing would be simpler than to confer 
upon him the Crown of an Arab Empire. 

The facts of the situation unfortunately refuse to 
lend themselves to these attractive but romantic 
theories. The Arab provinces -are, to begin with, 
anything but homogeneous. The Sherif's motives 
were, as stated by himself, of an essentially religious 
character. If he revolted, it was, as he explained 
shortly after his first act of rebellion in his Proclamation 
to the Moslem world, primarily because the Committee 
of Union and Progress had caused him to see the 
‘greatest and most noble Moslem power broken in 
pieces and led down to ruin,” had “ made their guilt 
manifest by traducing the verses of the Surah of the 
Cow,” and other acts of irreligion, and had by “ making 
weak the person of the Sultan, sapped the foundation 
of the Khalifate. ‘“‘ Our aim,” he added, “is the 
preservation of Islam and the uplifting of its standard 
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in the world.”” The Hedjaz rebellion was thus, quite 
naturally and intelligibly, at least as much a religious 
as a national movement. Syria, however (including 
Lebanon), contains a very substantial Christian minority 
estimated at approximately 700,000. Ominous events 
have already occurred at Aleppo, and elsewhere ; and 
there can be little doubt that Hedjaz rule, however 
much in place in its native atmosphere, would, in- 
evitably lead in Syria to a state of affairs calling for 
intervention from without. Moreover religious differ- 
ences apart, the Syman cities, with their relatively 
advanced civilization, have, as a matter of practical 
politics, comparatively little in common with the 
picturesque freebooters of the Arabian Peninsula. In 
Mesopotamia, again, while Christians are few, the 
settled population, adhering as it does almost without 
exception to the Shiah doctrine, is separated from the 
Sunni of Hedjaz and Syria by the sharpest of sectarian 
differences; and the notables of the occupied territory 
have in fact, whatever their motives, expressly declined 
with something like unanimity, to nominate an Arab 
suzerain. Even in the Arabian peninsula itself the 
King of the Hedjaz is very far from holding undisputed 
sway. The Iman Yehya of Asia and Said Idris of 
Yemen to the South, Ibn Rashid of Shammar to the 
Kast, our own group of protégés on the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, are at one in viewing with jealous vigil- 
ance any menace to their feudal dignity and in showing 
no signs of willingness to acknowledge even the hege- 
mony, still less the domination, of a Hedjaz overlord. 
Most emphatic of all is the self-assertion of our staunch 
ally Ibn Saud of Nejd in Central Arabia, who, despite 
his intimate relations with the British Authorities in 
Mesopotamia, was conducting energetic and successful 
operations against the King of the Hedjaz only a few 
months ago. These political rivalries are accentuated 
by an infusion of “ odium theologicum.” King Hussein 
is, as befits his position, an Orthodox Sunni; Ibn 
Saud is a champion of the Wahabi, the Moslem Puritans; 
the Iman Jehya belongs to the Yezidi Schism. 

In such circumstances, even a federation of Arabia 
proper, still more an Arab Empire embracing Syria 
and Mesopotamia in addition, is, on the face of it, a 
dream which bears little relation to concrete realities. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is not wanting. 
The military occupation of Syria has offered an oppor- 
tunity for alimited experiment in Arabself-government. 
An Arab administration under the general control of 
the Emir Feisul has been established with the seat of 
government at Damascus. The results have not been 
encouraging. The Arab authorities have proved neither 
firm nor efficient. There have been anti-Armenian 
outbreaks at Aleppo; the Deir-es-Zor district on the 
dividing-line between Eastern Syria and Mesopotamia 
has got completely out of hand; and immediately 
after the evacuation of this area by British troops last 
November even Damascus itself relapsed into a con- 
dition not far removed from anarchy. 

On the one hand, therefore, all the evidence goes 
to show that the Arab provinces are unripe for union 
and even taken singly, hardly more ripe for self-govern- 
ment; on the other hand, we are confronted by an 
awakening of the Arab spirit which not only demands 
sympathy and respect on its merits but has been fostered 
and encouraged by our own acts and declarations. So 
far as the Hedjaz itself is concerned, no question arises. 
Its status is prejudged by its recognition as an original 
member of the League of Nations. The remainder of 
the Arab provinces cannot, however, be so readily 
disposed of. Neither honour nor interest commits us 
to the artificial construction of an unwieldy Arab 
State containing within itself the seeds of speedy dis- 
integration; nor is there any reason why we should, 
outside the area in which we are immediately interested, 
assume the thankless task of enticing the warring 
elements of the Arab world into an unreal and unstable 


federation. On the other hand, neither honour nor 
interest allows us to ignore the stirring of the Arab 
spirit or to suppress the legitimate aspirations of a 
gifted race. 

We have, therefore, to pursue a middle course. What 
is required of us is to discountenance fantastic claims ; 
to refuse to become the instrument of dynastic ambit- 
ions; to refrain from gratuitous intervention outside 
the area of our immediate interests; and to make it 
clear that within that area we intend to give every 
facility for the orderly development of autonomous 
institutions. If we attempt to force the pace, we 
shall not only involve ourselves in unprofitable entangle- 
ments, but shall expose the Arab world to inevitable 
disillusionment and reaction. L, 8. 


THE PROBLEM OF HIGH PRICES 


HEN Political Economy descends into the 
streets it becomes—-so some “superior 
people’’ consider—mere quackery. Others 


may retort that the professorial cobwebs 
stand a chance of becoming torn by the jagged edge of 
reality. To quote a favourite economic maxim, we 
must distinguish between the “ short run” and the 
“Jong run.’ Popular economics are often crude 
enough in the short run. Yet “not once but often in 
our island story” it is the professional economists 
who have had, in the end, to come round to the view 
of the man in the street. Consider such historic in- 
stances asthe theory of the wage-fund, Nassau Senior's 
“last hour” argument against the Factory Acts, the 
idea that exceptionally disagreeable or risky occupa- 
tions would, by way of compensation, secure higher 
wages, the economists’ case against the graduation of 
the Income Tax, their opposition to an Eight Hours’ 
Bill, the subtle objection that Old Age Pensions would 
lower wages, the conviction of the impracticability of 
a Legal Minimum Wage, the settled belief that Trade 
Unionism could not possibly effect a durable and 
general rise in wages—all of them, we fear, still com- 
monplaces in college common rooms, though no longer 
believed in by the economic professors themselves. 
““The untutored mind of the workman,”’ somewhat 
ruefully observed the Drummond Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford a whole generation 
ago, “ has gone more straight to the point than economic 
intelligence misled by a bad method.” The dicta about 
high prices that have been resounding during the past 
week in the streets and on the election platforms of 
Stockport, Northampton and Camberwell, have often 
been wild enough—and not wilder on one side than 
on the other—but who would confidently assert that, 
whatever the economists may think, these dicta have 
not often gone to the root of the matter? i 
Professor Edwin Cannan, who is refreshingly definite 
and concrete, has lately informed: the readers of the 
Times in a whole column that the real criminal is the 
Government, which persists in charging twenty shillings 
for the Bradburys and Fishers that cost only a fraction 
of a penny to print. It is the continued existence in 
our pockets of some 250 million pounds worth of 
Treasury notes, in lieu of something over 100 million 
pounds worth of sovereigns and half-sovercigns, which, 
in his view, is the simple cause, if not of all the rise in 
prices since 1914, at any rate of 55 out of the 130 per 
cent. increase in the cost of living. Let the Cabinet 
withdraw these notes, and the price of an article for 
which we paid twenty shillings before the war will 
drop from forty-six to thirty-five shillings. This, to 
Professor Cannan, is the “ simple story” of inflation. 
The increase of bank credit and cheques has nothing to 
do with it. The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer no doubt wish they could believe as 
much. If they saw their way to reducing the cost 
Q 
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achieving so excellent an electioneering stroke ? 


We suggest to Professor Cannan that it is not the 
substitution in our pockets of 250 millions of Treasury 
notes for 100 million sovereigns which (a) caused the 
Coats combination to raise the price of the reel of sewing 
cotton to sevenpence-halfpenny, when sixpence would 
have yielded them a fat profit; (b) keeps shipping 

rad- 
ford worsted and woollen manufacturers to exact ten 
or twenty times as much profit per pound than they 
did during the war; (d) puts the American farmer, 
who does not deal in Bradburys, in a position to charge 
fantastically high prices for maize and wheat, cotton 
and tobacco, and thus raises prices to the British 
consumer; (e) gives the agriculturist in Australia and 
New Zealand, where the currency is scarcely inflated 
at all, the time of his life in wheat and wool; and 
(f) consequently permits the British farmer to share 
No British economist, we 
suggest, is bold enough to bet the Prime Minister even 
a month’s income that the withdrawing of a couple of 
hundred millions of Treasury notes would, in itself, 
cause a fall in the Ministry of Labour’s index number 


freights at more than the war level; (c) enables 


in the “world price.” 


of the cost of living by ten, let alone fifty-five pounds. 


The man in the street, who thinks that prices are 
rum things, not to be accounted for by any one cause, 
and who believes that personal interests and human 
wills have a great deal to do with them, may be more 
nearly right than the economic protagonist of any single 


cause. The psychology of the consumer has, perhaps, 
as much to do with a rise in prices as that of the seller. 
If the ordinary man is given a plausible reason for a 
rise it is found that a higher price can be maintained 
than if no such reason is given. (In economic jargon, 
the “elasticity of demand” may be increased by a 
change of mind.) It is true that the consumers, as a 
whole, cannot spend more than they possess; but 
(a) they may draw on savings ; (b) they may put by less 
than usual for a rainy day; or (c) they may, by selling 
or pawning, diminish their stock of furniture, etc. 
Hence it is quite within the bounds of economic possi- 
bility for the aggregate purchases of a whole com- 
munity to rise, without any increase in aggregate 
income, if only the people are “‘in the mind for it.” 
The war has done much to make the average consumer 
expect high prices, and therefore put up with them. 
It may be suggested that this is part of the philosophy 
of the profiteer. We ought not to forget, too, that the 
Government is itself directly the cause of part of the 
increase in the cost of living, by maintaining the tax 
on tea at the absurdly high rate of a shilling on every 
pound, with corresponding impositions on sugar and 
cocoa, dried fruits and alcoholic drinks. As for tobacco, 
more than four-fifths of the price that we pay for 
our smoking is a direct subsidy to the Exchequer. 
And these taxes are kept at such an excessive height 
merely (in effect) to avoid continuing the graduation 
of the Supertax beyond £10,000 a year, which would 
go far towards giving us the “‘ Free Breakfast Table ” 
about which Liberals used in old days to talk. 

But it would, of course, be wrong to pretend that the 
taxes on commodities, the shortage of supplies for a 
half-famished world, the profiteering that this shortage 
permits (but does not necessitate), and the willingness 
of the consumer to acquiesce in any extortion,: wholly 
account for the continued rise in the cost of living. 
The inflation of the paper money in nearly all the 
European countries must have much to do with the 
universal rise in prices. So far Professor Cannan is 
plainly justified. It is less evident, however, that a 
mere reduction of our own relatively very modest issue 


by 25 per cent., merely by finding a couple of 
millions sterling—about the sum which they 
have borrowed during the current financial year—does 
anyone suppose that they would not find a means of 


of Treasury Notes would Be as effective as he supposes 
in reducing British prices, or in bringing back to par 
the American exchange, so long as nearly all the rest 
of Europe is drowned in a deluge of paper money. 
There still remains for discussion the moot point, on 
which economists are far from being agreed, of whether 
the swelling of bank “ deposits ”’ (so called) by bank 
advances on Government securities—or, rather, the 
extra purchases which this bank credit enables the 
Government to make—is itself one cause of a general 
increase of prices. Professor Cannan agrees with Mr. 
McKenna in denying it. Most authorities incline to 
the other view. But does not Professor Cannan give 
away the whole case when he says that Government 
borrowing from the banks cannot have any other effect 
on prices than Government taxation to the same 
amount ? In taxation, the Government merely substi- 
tutes its own purchases for those which the taxpayers 
would otherwise have made for themselves ; and hence 
there is no increase in the aggregate demand. By 
borrowing from the banks on Government securities,— 
this being merely a manufacture of credit—and by 
issuing to the banks whatever paper-money they 
requite to make their advances, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is able to continue his own purchases without 
diminishing those of the aggregate of private consumers. 
There is thus a positive increase of demand in a market 
where supplies were already short. The banks find the 
transaction profitable, and they are inevitably pre- 
judiced against any criticism of this method of Govern- 
ment finance. He would be a rash man who would 
dogmatise on such a point; but experience does seem 
to bear out the contention of Professor Foxwell, Mr. 
Drummond Fraser and Sir Robert Kindersley that the 
wise course for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
supply his needs exclusively, if not by direct taxation, 
at least by direct day by day borrowing from the public 
itself. The failure to adopt this course is leading com- 
petent observers more and more to believe that there 
is something in the decision of the Australian Common- 
wealth Government to have its own State Bank, the 
extraordinary success of which has put it in a position 
to conduct this day by day borrowing to a considerable 
extent without tribute to the banking capitalists. 


THE CLASS WAR IN AMERICA 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


WO things are said, almost universally, by English 
students of the labour problem in the United 
States. They are: first, that in the essentials 
of labour thought and strategy America is a generation 
or so behind this country, and, secondly, that the near 
future will bring, in America, labour conflicts and 
revolutionary outbreaks fiercer and more destructive 
than anything we have to fear in Britain. Both 
observations are justified. The truth of the latter is spread 
abundantly over the whole field, but there are times when 
one is tempted to qualify the former by laying stress upon 
the swiftness of movement in the transatlantic mass 
mind, and the consequent probability that what we have 
taken a quarter of a century to secure may be achieved 
by America, under the terrific pressure of these days, In 
a few years or months. 
At the moment, it must be admitted, the outlook is 
sufficiently disquieting. In labour matters, as in all others, 
the physical collapse of the President is a calamity for 
the nation. During the two years of war control, it was 
mainly his prestige and skilful opportunism which staved 
off the worst industrial troubles, but it is true, none the 
less, that it was he who spoke the word which let loose, 
after the Armistice, the forces of reaction. The occasion 
was his Message to Congress just as he was starting for 
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the Peace Conference in December, 1918. It was a declara- 
tion of simple laissez faire. The war-time controls were 
to cease. The railroads were to revert to the companies. 
There were no problems of reconstruction, save and except 
those which could be handled by the celebrated inventiveness 
and initiative of the American business man. It is not 
unusual to meet American employers who refer all the 
present-day industrial troubles to what they describe as 
the President’s surrender to the Railroad Brotherhoods 
over the eight-hours law of 1916. It would be much nearer 
the mark to say that the crucial surrender was that to the 
powers of private monopoly, when the people were rejoicing 
over the return of peace and the President himself was 
thinking only of his Paris adventure. 

For evidence of the extraordinary preparedness of the 
class which controls Big Business, we need look no further 
than the main incidents of the past year—in particular 
the President’s Industrial Conference (called in Washington 
eight months after our own at Westminster in February), 
the Senate debates on the labour provisions of the League 
of Nations Covenant, and the astounding declarations, 
during the recent strikes, by Mr. E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, his associates and allies. 
The President’s Conference—with its three sections, repre- 
senting employers, workers, and general public—split and 
dissolved upon the elementary issues of union recognition 
and collective bargaining, the point from which the Lloyd 
George Industrial Conference set out. The labour pro- 
visions of the Covenant had not a little to do with the killing 
of the Treaty. Among Conservative employers in England, 
Mr. Gary would stand out as a most singular survival. 

These, however, are generalities, and the position can 
only be illuminated for the English reader by specific 
examples. We have them, almost without limit, in the 
labour conflicts of the past twelve months. 

The Armistice was followed by an epidemic of strikes, 
much more serious, alike in number and quality, than those 
with which we in England have had to cope. More or less 
directly, they were all related to the mounting cost of living, 
while in the background everywhere was the insistent demand 
for union recognition and, on the part of the big corpora- 
tions, the resolve to have the fight-to-a-finish with labour 
before it was too late. A bare catalogue of even the more 
important strikes would be a sensational list. I confine 
myself in this article to three significant examples. 

A year ago the textile workers Lawrence (Mass.) were 
successful in a hard strike for recognition, the eight-hours 
day, and the standard minimum wage. Lawrence, not 
for the first time, showed what was possible in the way of 
collective action among immigrant workers, acting without 
the assistance of Mr. Gompers andthe American Federation 
of Labour. The notable circumstance in this affair was that 
against the combined opposition of the Boston Press (of 
course, sounding the cry of “‘ Bolshevism ”’) a little company 
of brain workers, including three Protestant ex-ministers, 
exposed the savagery of the police, kept the strikers from 
violence, and gained the confidence of the variegated alien 
workers so fully that a new union for the entire industry 
came into being. Needless to say, the victory was largely 
helped on by the unexampled demand for woollen goods. 

The autumn was marked by, among others, two conflicts 
that will be historic—the strike of the steel-workers of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and that of the bituminous 
coalminers of Pennsylvania. The miners struck for a 30- 
hours week, and a 60 per cent. increase of wages. Their 
case was that the wage demand was strictly fair in view of 
the cost of living and that the fixed 30-hours week was the 
stabilised equivalent of the existing chaotic scale. Behind 
the demand was the issue of nationalisation, sharpened by 

the example of the British miners and by Mr. Wilson’s 
removal of the federal coal control. Over 400,000 miners 
went out on November 1. A week later, the Attorney- 


General, Judge Anderson of Indianapolis, made himself 





famous by issuing an injunction ordeting the leaders 
of the United Mine Workers to recall the strike order, on 
pain of confiscating the union funds. The leaders obeyed, 
Saying : “We do it under protest. We are Americans. 
We cannot fight against our Government.” But the tank- 
and-file did not obey. They stayed out, only consenting 
to return to work when the wage demand was compromised 
and the futility of the legal injunction exhibited to the 
whole country. 

This coal strike was less spectaculer and less disastrous 
than the steel strike, which began on September 22 and 
lasted nearly four months. It was directed by William Z. 
Foster, one of the most interesting and intelligent of 
American labour leaders: once an insurgent of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, now an adherent of the straitest 
orthodoxy in labour politics. Mr. Gary, like his prede- 
cessors in the control of American steel, Carnegie and 
Schwab, refuses to stir from the antique hostility to trade 
unionism. Nevertheless, in the last year of the war the 
steel workers had been organised into twenty-four unions, 
and, until the return of laissez faite, the most powerful of 
industrial corporations were compelled, in obedience to the 
centtal Government, to make a show of non-resistance to 
the union movement. 

Strikes in the steel industry have always failed, and this 
last one, apparently, was doomed from the outset. As a 
consequence, the steel-workers go back to the twelve-hour 
day, and the almost incredible twenty-four-hour shift which 
marks the weekly change-over from day to night work. 
Once again they have lost the battle for the standard working 
day, the recognition of the unions, and the right of collective 
bargaining—conditions accepted as a matter of course in 
every Government-controlled industry. 

But, although the defeat of the coal-miners and steel-workers 
alike has been severe, it is not necessarily to be inferred 
that Mr. Gary and his kind have reason to feel satisfied with 
the results. True, the news of both these strikes was 
kept out of the daily Press with a completeness which would 
be unrealisable in England. The public was uninformed 
or cynically misinformed. It was made to believe that 
the movement was Bolshevist, ready for all kinds of outrage, 
and yet that the Bolshevik strikers were so reasonable 
and submissive that they capitulated at once to Judge 
Anderson and the legal injunction. This policy of systematic 
suppression and perversion doubtless carried far with the 
middle classes, but it would be a mistake to imagine that 
even with them affairs remain as they were. Barred from 
the daily Press, the facts have been spread through the 
weeklies and through more than one monthly magazine 
of immense circulation. Moreover, the churches have 
played a part which contrasts strikingly with their general 
servility during recent years. While labour meetings 
have been proscribed and labour headquarters spied upon 
and raided, some churches (and, not least, some of the 
Catholic churches) have furnished the workers with their 

only places of meeting and their only free platforms. That 
extraordinary organisation, little known as yet in England, 
the Inter-Church World Movement, with endless resources 
to expend, has made an independent investigation into 
the steel strike. By these and other means the general 
public, no longer in a mood to believe the Press, is being 
to some extent educated in the conditions prevailing in 
mines and steel mills; for example, the pursuit and 
penalising of trade unionists, the brutal use. of gunmen, 
the merciless system of espionage, the playing-off of one 
alien group against another and the whole body of aliens 
and negroes against the American-born, and many other 
evils belonging to an industrial system which has within 
it all the elements of violent disruption. Anyone who 
has watched the events of the past year can see that the 
process of education has gone a good long way, but whether, 
amid the existing panic and hysteria, it can be carried 
far enough to avert a catastrophe is another question. 
os 
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THE RETURN 


HERE are few greater paradoxes in speech than 
the name of Good Friday. The dictionaries 
tell us that it probably means “God’s 

Friday.” Be that as it may, we have the astonishing 
fact that Christian Englishmen have agreed to give 
the name of Good Friday to the anniversary of what 
they regard as the most awful occurence in human 
history. It is, to our mind, a happy accident. Nothing 
could symbolise better that invincible faith which 
forbids men to regard tragedy as a possible end to 
things. Man could hardly have survived—he certainly 
could not have progressed—if he had not always looked 
on tragedy as an interlude. He lives on the under- 
standing that he is playing a part in a divine comedy, in 
which the last act takes place, not in darkness, but in 
Paradise. Christian does not enter the Valley of the 
Shadow as a settler but as a traveller to the City Beauti- 
ful. He bravely accepts a destiny which sends him 
on such travels, but he accepts it only because the 
infernal darkness of the journey is swallowed up in 
the light of his vision of the end. It may be possible 
to imagine a Christian so noble that he will set out on 
his journey with very little hope of ever reaching the 
end. And, undoubtedly, men do hurl themselves upon 
disaster in the hope of a happy ending, not for them- 
selves, but for some cause they have at heart. “ Let 
my name perish, so that the Republic may live,” cries 
the French Revolutionist. But, in yielding to death 
he has faith at least in the resurrection of his country, 
which is more than the half of his soul. The best of 
men will not throw his life away save in the hope of 
some such resurrection. He will die for his country, 
for his children, for his fellows—even, it may be, for 
his principles—but his end is always safety, though 
the safety will not be his own. He was born to believe 
in the dawn. He puts a sunburst on his banners. 
When catastrophe overwhelms him, he repeats to 
himself the proverb that it is always darkest before the 
dawn. He counts the passage of time in days not in 
nights. He even tells himself optimistically that a 
year consists of 865 days. He has never extended, 
even in war-time, the use of the word “night” so 
as to cover the whole twenty-four hours as he has 
done with the word “day.”” He thinks of night merely 
as a preparation for the day. Those who love the 
night more than the day have come to symbolise for 
him the lovers of evil—the burglar, the assassin, the 
dissolute and the decadent. There have been minor 
poets and minor artists who have had a positive dislike 
of daylight. It was Henri Murger, if we are not mis- 
taken, who was unable to work during the daytime 
unless the shutters were closed and the lamp lit. But, 
as a rule, such hostility to the sun is a mere Bohemian 
attitude. It is the protest of fantastic youth against 
common sense. Most of those who work by night are 
not men who despise the day, but men who are trying 
to lengthen the day. 

The best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my love. 

It may be done equally in the cause of duty and the 
cause of pleasure. Men sit up late in desire of more 
life, not because they are in love with the decadent 
symbol of death. If they could, some of them would 
abolish night altogether. Edison, we understand, has 
already reduced it so far as he is concerned to four 
hours. With four hours’ sleep he is prepared for the 


‘different to the future. 


business of another day. Such a man must, obviously 
be a great believer in the future. He who reversed 
the process and lay lazily in bed during twenty of the 
twenty-four hours would manifestly be totally in- 
He would be committing a 
blasphemy against the sun. Moralists instinctively 
regard him as capable of all the vices. To the per- 
fectly slothful man a year consists of 365 nights, except 
leap-year, which, he thanks God with a yawn, consists 
of 366. 

If the human race as a whole, however, regards 
night not as a real thing so much as a shadow, it thinks 
of death in much the same terms. It has never been 
able to reconcile itself to death as the end of the story. 
Even the savage cannot believe in the deadness of a 
dead man, but takes all manner of precautions to 
keep the poor ghost from plaguing him. As for the 
death of heroes, is it not incredible? So most men 
have found it, and have worshipped them after their 
funerals as living demigods. Macterlinck has made 
many good people angry by the sentence in The Blue 
Bird which says, “ There are no dead.” We are no 
defenders of Maeterlinck, in whose art the bogus and 
the real are so inextricably confused, but in this sentence 
he is merely saying what the general instinct of mankind 
has been saying for some thousands of years. What 
race is there that has not some legend of return and 
resurrection? In British legend Arthur will return from 
Avalon. In German legend Barbarossa will disentwine 
his beard from the roots of the tree and return to aid 
his people in the day of danger. In Irish legend, Finn 
and his companions lie sleeping under the earth till 
their country needs them, when they will arise and 
help to set Ireland free. Even later heroes are regarded, 
not as dead men, but as living leaders who will return. 
Irish boys, singing, “Tone is coming back again,” 
have a vision of Wolfe Tone landing once more on the 
coast of Donegal, this time not to a destiny of chains, 
but on the first day of liberty. Even Parnell, as Mr. 
Lennox Robinson’s play, The Lost Leader, reminded 
us, is believed in some parts of Ireland still to be alive. 
Did he not fight on the side of the Boers under the 
pseudonym of De Wet? Experience may teach us 
that as Matthew Arnold held, Arthur does not return. 
But hope and fancy are at war with experience. Experi- 
ence, in any case, is only another name for a sense of 
averages. One man’s experience contradicts another's. 
Fach throws out radii only to a tiny circle of facts. 
Experience, no doubt, is a sound enough guide for a 
rational being faced by the problem whether’ Parnell 
is dead or not. The assumption that he is not is 
fantastic and tolerable only in the realm of fantasy. 
But fantasies themselves are a part of our experience. 
They are voyages of hope among the spaces of ignor- 
ance. They are affirmations, too, of the continuity of 
great purposes. An English poet, during the recent 
war, found no difficulty in conjuring up a vision of the 
presence of Nelson lovingly watching and assisting the 
great deeds of the English. He did not, it is true, 
believe in the living presence of Nelson as other people 
believed in the living presence of the Angels of Mons. 
But it is easy to see how such a figure of speech passes 
into a ghostly figure. Men of all countries at all times 
have fought for liberty in the consciousness of a cloud 
of witnesses encompassing them and aiding them. 

As to the bearing of this on the Christian story of the 
resurrection, Christians and rationalists will interpret 
it in entirely opposite senses. .Rationalists will contend 
that the Parnell myth and the Arthur myth go to prove 
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his ground clear of infection, he will tell you that he 
prefers to have that extra £2 per ton in hand and leave 
the future to providence, acting through the men of 
science whose job it is to set the crooked straight. 

Our knowledge of immune varieties is of comparatively 
recent growth, and the credit of the discovery is due to 
a Government Inspector, Mr. Gough, who in the course 
of other work in Lancashire, in 1908, found some 
potato growers who could raise certain crops with 
impunity on infected soils. Here is the ground-plan 
on which a monument of patience, research and experi- 
ment was built up, and it was through the work done 
in connection with this fortunate discovery that the 
history of the old popular varieties of potatoes was 
discovered. In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
certain infected land near Ormskirk, in Lancashire, 
was selected for trials, and here the potatoes for 
which immunity is claimed are grown on the most 
poisonous soil known. If a potato will thrive on the 
Ormskirk Experimental Plots, it is beyond the reach of 
wart disease in any form, and with the aid of this 
knowledge it was found possible to schedule certain 
areas and restrict the transport of seed from these 
parts to places where no disease was known. 

Then, when everybody thought that the problem 
was solved, or was at least on the road to successful 
solution, it suddenly occurred to the German Emperor 
to set Europe on fire, and one of the least noticed results 
of the conflagration has been a very large extension of 
the wart disease area. The reason is very simple. 
The German campaign involved the use of submarines ; 
the use of submarines involved the loss of much food 


that should have come to England but was consigned . 


to the waters that guard our shores. The consequent 
shortage of foreign food supplies led to a demand for 
potatoes, and to an urgent call to every man and woman 
who could handle fork or spade, to raise food. Conse- 
quently thousands of plots that had been unturned for 
many years were used for emergency food production. 
It was impossible to control the passage of seed 
potatoes from one part of the country to another, and 
wart disease not only got the chance of its life but took 
full advantage of it. We know that some of the plots 
taken up by enthusiasts had not been in use in living 
memory ; they stood neglected, no man knewwhy. There 
is every reason to believe that in certain cases the soil was 
full of the spores of the disease, and that the old tillers 
had abandoned the ground because their potato crops 
failed there. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt that this war time planting was most unfortunate 
in its results, and if it had not been for the progress 
made in the development of ‘‘immunes,”’ Great Britain, 
as far as potatoes are concerned, might have been in a 
very bad state to-day. Happily we know quite a lot 
about immunes now, and there are very many varieties : 
of First Earlies a few, of Second Earlies a goodly number, 
and of Main Crop as many as anybody could desire. 
The only trouble is that the popular taste still inclines 
to-day to susceptibles. 

In order to reduce the spread of the disease, only 
immune varieties may be brought into an infected area 
for planting. Potatoes grown in gn infected area, or on 
land to which the provisions of the Order ds to infected 
areas apply, must not be sold for planting in land 
which is not in an infected area or to which the Order 
does not apply. These are simple precautions enough, 
though some careful paraphrase might make them 
simpler still, but they have caused considerable trouble, 
heeause the susceptibles like “ King Edward” and 


“Arran Chief” yield a higher price per ton. A public 
that has never heard of wart disease has spoken. To 
misquote the poet: 


The growers’ laws the growers patrons give, 
And those who grow to please, must please to live. 


As wart disease is spreading all over the Continent, and 
is said to have been introduced into America by potatoes 
brought from Germany, the grower who is content to 
sacrifice a part of the profits he can get from suscepti- 
bles, may find in the long run that what he has lost on 
the swings he has gained on the roundabouts, because 
the demand for his seed potatoes will be an ever-increas- 
ing one. It is likely that in the course of a year or two 
it will be necessary to limit potato growing to the 
immunes, but if this step is taken it will be in the teeth 
of strenuous opposition from the gentlemen who believe 
in clinging to present profits and leaving the future to 
look after itself. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF 
THE SLOVAKS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMan. 

Sirn,—Your comments upon my letter urge me to meet Mr. 
King’s plea for the application of the principle of self-determina- 
tion to the former Hungarian. nationalities, and I gladly do so. 
First of all, I would like to recall how the Czecho-Slovak demand 
for self-determination originated. During the war the Czech 
and Slovak soldiers surrendered en masse to the Russians, and 
formed special contingents to fight the Germans and Magyars. 
In Paris a Czecho-Slovak National Council was formed which 
represented the Czechs and Slovaks living abroad, especially in 
America. This Council, speaking on behalf of the Czech and 
Slovak soldiers, issued a common political programme: an 
independent Czecho-Slovak State. Neither the Czechs nor the 
Slovaks demanded self-determination for each of them separately ; 
they demanded self-determination for the Czecho-Slovaks. In 
view of this fact it is neither accurate nor just to say that the 
Czechs deny the Slovaks their right to self-determination. It 
is precisely because the Slovaks have made use of their right to 
self-determination that they find themselves in the Czecho-Slovak 
State. 

Of course, there was no plebiscite. But to everyone who knows 
how the Czechs and Slovaks were working and fighting together 
during the war, it must be obvious that this enthusiastic and 
unanimous decision taken on the part of the Czechs and Slovaks 
during the war was a sufficient proof of their will as regards 
their State allegiance. It is absurd to imagine that those who 
had recourse to arms in order to drive out their enemies, would 
be willing afterwards to revert to their old state of subjection. 
There was no plebiscite in Bohemia, and the Austrians might 
as well argue, as the Magyars do, that it is not certain whether 
the Czechs wish to be separated from them. That the Magyars 
demand a special plebiscite for those regions which were separated 
from them is quite obvious. They can scarcely believe that a 
plebiscite could alter the present territorial arrangement in any 
way, but it would certainly mean a considerable postponement 
of peace and normal intercourse. And that is exactly their aim. 
By postponing peace and a definite territorial settlement, they 
hope that something in their favour may turn up. 

Now, there is the Pittsburg agreement and the statement of 
the Slovak Minister Dr. Srobar (not Dr. Grobar), in the National 
Assembly, that if Slovakia were given autonomy, that country 
would join Hungary instead of Bohemia. Mr. King does not 
say on which date Dr. Srobar made the above statement, nor 
does he quote the exact words. I took the trouble of looking 
up all the speeches made by Dr. Srobar in the National Assembly, 
and read them through. There is only one speech dealing with 
Slovak autonomy. It was made as far back as September 18th, 
1919, at a time when Hungary was in a state of absolute chaos, 
and I quote the whole passage dealing with autonomy. Dr. 
Srobar said :— 

We attach a two-fold meaning to the word “ autonomy.” One 
is a vague symbol, the other is a carefully devised programme. 
As a symbol it stands for opposition in Slovakia, as a programme it 
is a means of dragging Slovakia from the Czech territories, a means of 
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breaking up the Czecho-Slovak Republic. “Autonomy ”’ for Slovakia, 

as a political and constitutional programme did not take root on 

Slovak soil, but was nurtured abroad by our arch-enemies the 

Magyars. It can be readily understood that from the first day when 

the Czecho-Slovak Republic was proclaimed, the Magyars have done 

all they can to win Slovakia back. The Magyars are devising political 

programmes for the Slovaks, and by all possible ways and means are 

trying to impose on Slovakia a programme of Slovak autonomy. 
Recently the demands for autonomy in Slovakia, especially 

those made by Father Hlinka’s party, have been accompanied by a 

great flourish of the so-called Pittsburg agreement. In leaflets cir- 

culated by this party, important provisions have been omitted from 

the text of the agreement in question, and Hiinka, who had become a 

member of the National Assembly, and had taken a vow of allegiance 

to the constitution of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, himself adopted 
the: attitude of the Slovak and Czech representatives, who on 

October 30th unanimously declared themselves in favour of absolute 

unity for the Czecho-Slovak nation. As a matter of fact, Slovakia 

actually possesses the autonomy which Hlinka demands, and in the 
most ample degree, since it has a minister plenipotentiary and decides 
about its own affairs. In the negotiations with the Entente at Paris. 

Slovakia has its own plenipotentiary at Paris (Dr. Osusky). An 

autonomy such as the Magyars have elaborated for Slovakia is an 

impossibility. But even the Slovaks themselves must admit in their 
innermost hearts, that if the Czech nation were to say to them to- 
day :—*‘ We will take our people back home ; you must shift for your- 
selves,”’ all the Slovak intellectuals and the whole of the Slovak 
nation would go down on their knees and implore their brothers, the 

Czechs, not to stir from Slovakia, for otherwise the Slovaks would 

come to grief there. Slovakia has an assured autonomy to-day. This 

autonomy will have to be republican, flawless, and democratic. 
* This autonomy will not be constructed according to the plans of 

Budapest, but in our own spirit, to enhance the unity of the Czecho- 

Slovak Republic and for the welfare of the Czecho-Slovak nation. 

So far Dr. Srobar. I think this quotation throws a different 
light on Slovak autonomy than one arbitrarily extracted and 
distorted sentence. It is clear that what Dr. Srobar was afraid 
of was the autonomy devised by the Magyars and not the Pitts- 
burg agreement. 

As to the Pittsburg agreement itself, I must go into a few 
details in order to show its provisional character. This agreement 
was signed by American Slovaks who were American citizens. 
Thus, from a strictly juridical point of view, it has no validity 
and could not bind the European Slovaks. The provisions of 
this agreement are hopelessly out of date. What remains of it 
is its spirit and its moral importance. The aim of the American 
Slovaks was to assure the future status of Slovakia within the 
Czecho-Slovak State. Thatis the spirit of the agreement, and 
it is being upheld. Had the Czechs betrayed its spirit, the 
American Slovaks would undoubtedly and rightly protest. But 
the actual working out of Slovakia’s autonomy is a matter for 
the Slovaks of Slovakia themselves; those living in America 
cannot do it. Hence the provisional character of the Pittsburg 
agreement. 

It is true that nations may have very great linguistic affinities 
and pray to the same God, and yet they may be divergent. 
It may be disputed whether, from a strictly historical and 
ethnographical point of view, the Czechs and Slovaks are divergent 
nations or not. Their feeling and consciousness, however, is the 
deciding factor, and it cannot be denied that they both belong 
to the Slav race. If the Czechs and Slovaks feel themselves as 
one nation, no historian or ethnographist can change anything 
on it. 

Finally, I must add that to compare the relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks with those of the English and Irish is quite a 
false analogy. The historical and ethnical factors in the two cases 
are entirely at variance.—Yours, etc., 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau. 

March 29th. 

[We entirely agree with Mr. Broz that history and ethno- 
graphy are quite secondary considerations beside the question 
of the present feeling of the Slovak people; and it is about 
that feeling that we should like to know more. If the Slovaks 
are indeed so desirous of unity with the Czechs as Mr. Broz’s 
interesting letter suggests, we do not see why means should not 
easily be found, by plebiscite or otherwise, of definitely estab- 
aiins N's] fact and silencing once for all those who deny it. 
—Ep. N.S. 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY LABOUR 
IN EAST AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with interest the letter in your current 
number on “ The Case for Compulsory Labour in East Africa,” 
by Major Dudgeon. I agree with you that it is a straightforward 
statement of the case and therefore to be greatly welcomed. 

But out of my small experience of the native African in the 


ALEXANDER Broz. 





adjoining territory of Nyasaland I feel bound to say that Major 
Dudgeon’s statement is based on two false premises (I admit 
that they are arguable), namely, first that “ the native in his 
savage state does no work at all himself,” and second, that 
“there is only one practical way of doing this (educating him), 
and that is to compel him to work at a fair wage and under 
conditions which are supervised by the Government.” 

In the first place, the native in his savage state does work. 
If he does not work enough, the remedy is not to force him to 
work, however humanely, but to raise the social status of native 
women, which involves the whole raising of the standards of 
native life. 

In the second place, there is surely a very wide range of possi 
bility for improving native life and methods between forcing 
them to work and the British Empire as a “ charitable institu- 
tion.” I agree with Major Dudgeon that “ the only way is to 
educate him, to give him a broader outlook on life, and to teach 
him European ideas of agriculture,” but there are far better— 
morally and economically better—methods of doing that than 
compulsory labour.—Yours, etc., W. P. Youna. 

14 Zetland Place, Edinburgh. 

March 28th. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN “PROVIDED” 
SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaresmMan. 


Sir,—You have accustomed your readers to look to The New 
STATESMAN for greater clarity of vision and a more open mind 
than can be expected from some of its contemporaries. It gives 
one, therefore, an unpleasant shock to find, among the “ Com- 
ments "’ in to-day’s issue, one (dealing with religious education 
in elementary schools) which strikes a curiously reactionary 
and jarring note. Such unenlightened criticism, stirring the 
embers of a dead or dying controversy, is apt to do so grave a 
disservice to the cause of education that I cannot but think 
you would yourself reverse it if you were in possession of all the 
facts. 

If the rumoured proposals amaze you it may be a still more 
startling “* surprise ’’ to learn that there is behind them a strong 
movement among teachers themselves in favour of a more 
enlightened treatment of religious instruction. They are well 
aware that religious education, involving as it does ideals of life 
and conduct, is something which concerns the whole of the 
teacher’s work and not merely the periods devoted to “ Scripture 
lessons.” Yet they also recognise the unrivalled opportunity 
offered by such lessons, if those who give them know how to 
handle the subject worthily. Chaplains at the front and others 
have had to deplore the evil effects on many minds of ignorant 
and misguided Bible teaching, and many teachers are coming 
to feel more and more the intolerable anomaly of the present 
condition. Briefly stated it is this: the subject which should 
be of the most vital importance is the only one in the curriculum 
(of ** provided ” schools) for which no qualifications are required 
in the teacher, and yet all teachers (unless prevented by con- 
scientious scruples) are expected to teach it, since—under the 
**Cowper-Temple”’ arrangement—it must be taught in every 
class at the same hour. Small wonder if under these conditions 
the average level of such instruction were not very high ! 

Can you not conceive that one might prefer a system under 
which Bible teaching could be voluntarily undertaken by those 
who have been sufficiently interested to make a scholarly study 
not only of the subject itself but of the best method of teaching 
it ? 

The Teachers’ Christian Union, which draws its members 
from all grades of the profession (its president this year is the 
Headmaster of Rugby), has expressed its views very clearly on 
this subject ; may I bring to your notice the published report 
of two conferences (convoked by this Union) in 1918 and 1919, 
the former containing an address by the President of the Board 
of Education ? The 1919 report closes with a resolution “ unani- 
mously adopted”: “That this conference of nearly 300 
members of the Teachers’ Christian Union assembled at Swan- 
wick April 22-26, 1919, to discuss the ideals and problems of 
religious education, earnestly requests the President of the 
Board of Education to encourage all training colleges and 
departments to provide courses in religious knowledge and in 
the methods of giving religious instruction in schools, by 
placing this among the alternative subjects for the certificate 

examination. This conference recognises that such an option 
would involve the provision of courses approved by the various 
bodies concerned in religious and moral education.” 
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I hope that when you realise how urgently teachers desire 
reform you will not lend your support to a view which has indeed 
from the beginning misrepresented the facts as one knew them 
from within.—Yours, etc., M. H. Woon. 

Cambridge Training College for Women. 

March 27th. 

[We have never taken any side in the controversy over religion 
in the schools. Our Comment, so far from being an attempt 
to “stir the embers of a dead or dying controversy,” was a 
protest against the apparent intention of the Government to 
fan these embers once more into a blaze ; and certainly we shall 
continue to protest against any disturbance of the status quo, 
otherwise than by general consent previously obtained. We 
regret to learn that the “ Teachers’ Christian Union” is seeking 
to make a change, and we feel sure that the great body of opinion 
amongst the teachers in elementary schools will be profoundly 
opposed to the revival of a controversy which in the past has 
done so much to hinder educational progress. We suggest that 
the ** Teachers’ Christian Union ” would do well to realise that 
if the religious issue is to be forced to the front again the most 
likely eventual outcome will be the entire exclusion of religious 
teaching from all State-aided schools.—Ep. N.S.] 


WAR WEALTH 
To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMAn. 

Srr,—I have at home a piano; its value before the war was 
£30, now it is £75. I am pleased to gather from your columns 
that in this respect I am now worth two and a-half times as much 
as I was in pre-war days, but as it is the same piano I have not 
succeeded in satisfying myself that I am either more wealthy or 
that I have more money, or that I ought to be compelled to pay 
special war taxation on my increased “ worth.” The same 
argument of course applies to a house or any other commodity. 
—Yours, etc., R. A. Price. 

Rodenhurst, Warlingham. 
March 24th. 


[We do not think that the advocates of a special tax on War 
Wealth—with whom we do not agree—have ever proposed to 
tax ordinary furniture and personal effects. But in so far as 
Mr. Price’s piano may be regarded, either in 1914 or now, as 
representing so much money (as it would be if he were a piano 
dealer, or if his estate were being valued for probate), then clearly 
he has more money than he had before the war, or to use his own 
phrase, he is ‘“‘ worth’? more. And the same, of course, applies 
to house-property.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SORROWS OF FREE LOVE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sr1r,—Your excellent article on ‘“* The Sorrows of Free Love ” 
refers, of course, to Shelley. His treatment of his first wife 
brought out against him two very different apostles of culture 
who can seldom have coincided, Matthew Arnold and Mark 
Twain. But the oddest thing of all is Shelley’s philosophic reason 
for the easy transference of his affections. He wrote to John 
Gisborne in 1821 : 

**Some of us have, in a prior existence, been in love with 
an Antigone, and that makes us find no full content in any 
mortal tie.” 

With such reasons to hand and a world full of silly Pytha- 
goreans, divorces might become even more frequent than they 
are ; or—happier thought—those who know all their past lives, 
as Ella Wheeler Wilcox did, might prefer not to risk once more 
the triumph of hope over experience.—Yours, etc., 

VERNON RENDALL. 


VITAMINES IN BEER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—*“ C. C. B.”’ questions me under a misapprehension. Beer 
contains alcohol and principles derived from hops. These are 
narcotic and appear thus to serve him as anodynes in some 
forms of neuralgia. There is no relation between such neuralgia 
and the neuritis, or paralytic inflammation of the nerves, found 
in beri-beri, and due to deficiency of the therefore so-called 
* anti-beri-beri”’ or “* anti-neuritic”’ vitamine. “C,C. B.” will 
never suffer from that condition unless he desires to produce it 
experimentally by exclusion of this vitamine from his diet. 
If he should, and the symptoms of paralysis, etc., demand relief, 
I advise him to resort to the germinating grains, rich in the pre- 
ventive and curative vitamine rather than to the vitamineless 
beer which is their decomposition product.—Yours, etc., 

LENs. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of 'Tuz New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The task of writing my father’s biography has been 
undertaken by Mr. J.L. Garvin. May I ask you to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to this fact, and to say that I shall be greatly 
obliged if anyone with original material will place it at Mr. 
Garvin's disposition? 

All letters and papers will be carefully treated, copied and 
returned. It is expected that the biography will be completed 
within two years, and anyone with material should kindly 
communicate with Mr. Garvin as soon as possible at 9 Greville 
Place, N.W. 6.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. 

March 26th. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


Miscellany 


THE UNITED POETS 


OME years ago—long before the war—the startled 
S Fauns first heard, then saw (as they peeped 
through the brushwood) a motor-lorry bumping and 
careering down the road. It had no hood; it was 
open. It was the more remarkable because in those days 
motor-lorries were rare. And it carried no stone or sand 
or any other merchandise, but all that there were in those 
days of the Poets of England—Swinburne being dead. 

As motor-lorries, so Poets were in those days rare. The 
total number of these was eleven. 

They had a Chief or Master, or Mystagogue, who had 
gathered them together and was taking them on this perilous 
pilgrimage. I am not making this up. It is true. 

So went they, so bumped they, with a prodigious clatter, 
with only one prosator among them, the serf at the wheel ; 
and they, all Poets, clinging on for dear life in the wooden 
truck behind. . . . When-—-oh, my God!—a wheel struck 
something, and off the tumbril went into the ditch, and 
the Poets were flung far and wide. But Apollo stayed the 
hand of Death; they were the worse for nothing more 
than bruises. The lorry was, I know not how, set on its 
wheels again, and continued, in a chastened fashion, a 
less violent career towards The Goal. 

That Goal was a house where I had the good fortune to 
meet them; for in those days I was always in luck’s way. 
I met them for one brief hour. I was not allowed to eat 
with them. I was sent for after the meal, as children 
are allowed to come in for dessert. ... Yet was I older 
than most of these. 

I did not waste the occasion, but almost immediately 
after my introduction to the Eleven Poets I challenged 
the Chief of the Band, and asked him the great question 
which has intrigued my mind from childhood. 

“How,” said I, “is poetry written ? ” 

He put into his eyes a far-away look, like that of a fish 
which is dead, and he said in a mournful tone (did the 
Mystagogue) : 

“T cannot tell you... . 
you.... It is a Muse.” 

I was naturally annoyed, for it was no answer at all; 
and I said (perhaps a little too sharply) : 

“T am afraid I cannot accept that answer! The truth 
is, you are keeping something back from me. You desire 
to prevent eompetition in your trade, and to keep its great 
emoluments for your limited guild. But I will find means 
to learn, in spite of you all!” é 

He shook his head, and still more his hair, and smiled 
in the shape of a capital V. He said it could not be done. 

I went home and consulted one of my many thousand 
books, and then another, and discovered the rules of Poetry, 
and read descriptions of Poetry in encyclopedias and 
critics’ books, and also much poetry direct in Anthologies, 
hoping to find out how it was done. But to this day I 
have never discovered the way. 

There is a story of Taine taking some of Renan’s work 
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te the window, looking closely at it through a large reading- 
glass, and saying: ‘‘ One cannot see how it is constructed ! ” 
So I with poetry. I can see how verse is done, but I cannot 
see how poetry is done. How is a startling of the soul 
produced by the collocation of few, simple words? What 
essence is it in their sound and their order which opens the 
blinding doors of vision ? 
Chevauche Karle tout li port durant. 


There, in one revelation, are the Passes of the Pyrenees! 
There are the solemn, menacing heights, the «ceaseless 
waterfalls. There, in that line, are the gods of the un- 
conquered hills. Yet it means in English exactly, word for 
word, “Charles rides up all the pass,” and “Charles rides 
up all the pass” is not poetry. 

I remember a leathery idiot giving, as an example to show 
that Homer was over-rated, the Catalogue of The Ships, and 
saying: “At any rate, you won't call that poetry! ’— 
which showed he did not know what poetry was. 


Tw d’dua recaapdxovra pédawac vies Erovro, 


If that is not poetry I will eat my hat. 

I suppose what the man meant was that a catalogue 
could not be poetry. You might just as well say that 
the name of a man could not be poetry, or the listed names 
of many famous men. 

The marvel is that this essence, whatever it is, survives, 
like the human soul surviving death. It survives a complete 
breach in continuity. The way in which the language 
was pronounced may be lost; the shades of meaning may 
be lost; sometimes even the plain meaning of a word 
or two in a passage may be lost. And yet the poetic essence 
survives. It survives in full strength—again like the 
human soul—and if there were a resurrection for languages, 
as there is for human beings, then the poetic soul meeting 
the poetic body would be quite at its ease, not enfeebled 
by so long a separation. 

Thus when I hear it argued (with every probability 
behind it) that French poetry, on account of its extreme 
subtlety, will not—some centuries hence—survive the 
most lasting of our languages, I traverse. For men some- 
times say that English poetry and Spanish poetry will 
survive the end of our civilisation, because they are 
dependent on lilt or stress. But how shall the glory of 
French verse remain which wholly reposes upon such 
tiny modulations of the tongue? The answer is that 
Greek undoubtedly reposed upon these same necessities ; 
yet I take it that Greek poetry has survived. 

Moreover, if you look at it, the English effects are a great 
deal more than lilt or stress, though lilt or stress is never 
absent from them. Some of the most desperately successful 
efforts in the English lyric are as slight in their nuance 
as the French. It is rare, no doubt; but you can find 
cases. For instance : 

“ Ah me, whilst thee the shores and sounding seas wash 
far away.” 


Here is in English what a French line is: a line with hardly 
any primary emphasis, a level line wholly dependent for 
its enormous effect upon the vowel sounds and the slightest 
modulations. And now for the miracle. 

Imagine a time, a few generations hence, when the British th 
was blunted into d by Colonials of every class and colour, when 
the long a of “wash” had turned to the popular “worsh” 
and when the long oin “ shore ’’ had come to be pronounced like 
our 00, when the s of the plural had in every position come 
to be pronounced like z, when the final d in “‘ and” had 
become silent, and also the final g in “ing,” and the 
characteristic a of the cultivated had become the 
popular “‘ye.” ‘‘Whoilst dee de zhoores an zoundin zeas 
worsh far awye.” How could the line survive such 


changes? But it would survive; and I am damned if I 
understand how ! 

There is something very consoling for poor mortals in 
all this. 


We are here, in this world, all out of scale. We 


are hurried, we are grotesquely subject to change, and by 
our every appetite we protest against change, and we hunger 
and thirst for victory over change. We are fast-rooted 
things, mocked by ceaseless fading; we are immemorial 
lovers carried on by a river of progressive forgetfulness ; 
we are deathless within, and yet a death goes on within 
us all the time. 

And there is in the midst of such a trial no temporal 
symbol of our real, our ultimate, security except poetry. 
The intellect may convince (if it is strong enough). Faith 
will always accept the sensible doctrine of our not time- 
bound fate, and the concurrent doctrine of the Resurrection. 
But you do not find any stuff around you to confirm you— 
except the completed line. That endures. That is outside 
time. 

It is no answer to say that a poet may be lost, his writings 
forgotten. Of course they may—or they may be found 
again. ‘The point is that the great poetic line is not subject 
to decay. So long as it is there at all, it is there in its 
fullness. And this is true of nothing else among the works 
of men. 

On this account I envy those Eleven Poets from the lorry 
whom I met so long ago, and the Head Poet, or Mystagogue, 
their leader. I often wish I could meet them again. 

These men were secure of something which no great 
soldier, no great painter, nor sculptor, nor architect 
not even any great Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
or Master of the Buckhounds or Chief Whip—can boast. 
They had achieved the unique thing, the only deathless 
thing—that is, supposing they were Poets. 

I suppose they must have been Poets, because they 
came labelled as Poets and were received as Poets; and, 
in fine, were by all external and social criteria, Poets. Just 
as a Lord is a Lord, or as a Judge is a Judge, so were they 
Poets. 1 really do not know what the definition is, but 
they were Poets. They were the possessors, the authors, 
the creators of that which no one could take from them 
and which will endure for ever—something that will never 
grow old. What a consolation for the memory of death ! 
What a foretaste of immortality ! 

It is a fine thing to be able to say, and I can imagine 
one of these Eleven British Poets saying it : 

“I have awkward manners and a foolish smile. I cannot 
earn more than a few hundreds a year, and my father left 
me nothing. I cut a poor figure among you all. But I 
have myself made, I am, therefore, the complete possessor, 
father, and master of something entirely different from 
anything which you command: whether you command 
wealth, or lineage, or beauty, or any one of the talents 
which delight mankind in song or in instrument of music, 

or with the pencil, or even in building. I surpass you all, 
for 1 wrote this, that, or the other thing, and it will 
stand for ever.” 

Certainly of all boasts short of virtue it is the proudest 
boast a man can make. H. Bet.oc, 


ROMANCE * 


HEN a distressed posterity enquires why it 
must look to a man who wore bottle-green 
trousers and far, far too many watch-chains, 
for the richest picture of English society in 

that brilliant period which intervened between the 
divorce of Queen Caroline and the motherhood of 
Queen Victoria, the reply must be that after all it 
takes something of an outsider to be really romantic 
about English society. For it is only from the outside 
that any great institution, whether it is a Gothic 
cathedral, a Government department, or a London 
club, can be really impressive. Nothing is sacred to 
the initiated. No valet, as it has been wisely said, 





* Novels and Tales. By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 
mans. Eleven volumes. 4s. 6d. net. each. 
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is a hero to his master. Dukes hold no mysteries for 
duchesses, and baronets seem searcely wicked to their 
wives. 

That is why there has always been something a 
trifle exotic, if the language of the hot-house may be 
applied without ineptitude to Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
about the literary appreciators of the great world. It 
is by a similar irony that the nostalgia of Sussex, 
that chosen home-land of persons who do not belong 
there, appears to have affected most strongly among 
their contemporaries Mr. Kipling, who is Anglo-Indian, 
and Mr. Belloc, who is Anglo-Gallic. But one need 
not have week-ended with the Merlins in order to write 
a good account of Broceliaunde. Indeed it would almost 
seem from the record of English social fiction as though 
it were only from outside the charmed circle that one 
can get a really good view of the incantations. 

Disraeli, who delighted to see in the British country- 
house an Olympian resting-place of semi-divine per- 
sonages between the exercises of the palaestra and 
the subtleties of the senate (one catches the flavour !), 
was born in Theobald’s Road. Du Maurier, who is 
for ever ushering us into a drawing-room that cul- 
minates in the tiara of a Duchess at the end of a long 
avenue of athletic bishops and majestic peeresses, was 
more than half a Frenchman and lived at the top of 
Heath Street. And Henry James, who saw unutterable 
depths of significance behind the stolid mask of 
British society, spent half a life-time in the endeavour 
to forget that he was American-born. So scattered 
and so queer are the origins of those who have found 
in Mayfair their spiritual home. 

But romance came natural to a young man who first 
put an author’s pen to a publisher’s paper in the year 
1825. George IV., ignorant of the fatal but pos- 
thumous fascination which he was to exercise on Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, was king, and Stephenson was fumbling 
laboriously towards a type of locomotive which should 
resemble a trifle less acutely that kettle which had 
been his earliest inspiration. But Napoleon was 
only four years dead, Byron had two years to live, and 
it was the authentic age of romance. If the moon shone 
then, you may be sure that it shone fitfully, through 
ragged clouds, and to an accompaniment of hooting 
owls upon a world populated almost exclusively by youth- 
ful knights and aged abbots. That is the right, the true 
romance. But the young Disraeli sought it elsewhere. 
Lytton looked for it always among the last of a species 
—the Last of the Barons, the Last of the Romans, the 
Last Days of Pompeii. But Disraeli characteristically 
found it among the first families in England and the 
highest in the land. He introduced to the astonished 
country of his adoption the high romance of the upper 
classes. 

The discovery was announced in a publication which 
he subsequently stigmatized as “a kind of literary 
lusus”’ with that free play of Latinity which is habitual 
to those whose facility in the dead languages has not 
been arrested by a classical education; and from the 
first page of Vivian Grey to the last page of Endymion 
he continued to work that richest of all mines, the 
respect of the Anglo-Saxon for his betters. 

He worked it, if one may say so, with panache. 
His magnates lived in greater pomp, his peeresses moved 
with more exuberant circumstance than those of any 
rival practitioner. Who can forget that perfect scene 
‘“‘in the morning-room of Brentham”? The Duchess 
was there, of course; one forgets the title, but surely it 
is enough to remember that “‘ the Duchess, one of the 

greatest heiresses of Britain, singularly beautiful and 
gifted with native grace, had married in her teens 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful of our nobles, 
and scarcely older than herself.” Is that enough to set 
the tone ? 

. . - in the morning-room of Brentham, where the mistress 
of the mansion sate surrounded by her daughters, all occupied 


with various works. One knitted a purse, another adorned a 

slipper, a third emblazoned a page. Beautiful forms in 

counsel leant over frames glowing with embroidery, while 

two fair sisters more remote, occasionally burst into melody, 

as they tried the passages of a new air, which had been com- 

municated to them in the manuscript of some devoted friend. 
That, as an inelegant later age delights to say, 
is indubitably the stuff, the whole stuff, and nothing 
but the stuff to give them; and the man who wrote 
those burning words was, when he wrote them, an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. Could Mr. Bonar 
Law do ks much ? 

It was a rich, warm night at the beginning of August, 
when a gentleman enveloped in a cloak, for he was in evening 
dress, emerged from a club house at the top of St. James’ 
Street and descended that celebrated eminence. 

When Mr. Chamberlain gives us the novel which we 
have so long looked for, one wonders wistfully whether 
it will begin quite like that. 

It is in the tone of these passages that Disraeli 
pitched the whole of his marvellous tale. His Earls 
were sometimes Dukes and sometimes Marquises, and 
ence or twice (for the English dearly love a Laud) 
they were high ecclesiastics. But the scene was always 
set with alabaster and plush curtains and the gas-jets 
were turned high to screaming point, as the flunkeys 
lined up along the walls and the house-party swept 
past on its way down to dinner—two Dukes, a Premier, 
and the Mingrelian Ambassador—and you marvelled, 
as they went by, to see how easily Mr. Disraeli mingled 
with this exalted company. That was the fare with 
which the heated social imagination of this young 
man provided his countrymen, and it is at least more 
satisfying than the half-hearted snobbery of his later 
competitors. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Dukes take off 
their white kid gloves to begin dinner; Disraeli’s 
draw them on. 

The social picture was not Disraeli’s sole asset. 
There was his wit, his wisdom, his incredible verbal 
felicity besides. Fifty years before Wilde’s young men 
were born he was making all their dandy jokes in the 
intervals of leading the Opposition, and when .he sat 
down for a little recreation after the General Election 
of 1880, that old, defeated, weary man with the fallen 
cheeks and the dyed forelock sent up Endymion in 
three volumes of such fireworks as had not been seen 
since young Mr. D’Israeli first came upon the Town. 
But it is from his demerits that Disraeli derives his 
principal value as a Victorian antique. Just as the 
collector of bric-a-brac fin de siécle now loves to surround 
himself with the wrong shapes, the bad colouring, 
the indefensible taste of the objects which disgraced 
his grandmother’s drawing room, so there is for the 
collector a wild splendour, a distorted magnificence, 
an unattractive beauty about Disraeli’s social scene. 
He is a genuine antique, and as such he has a value. 

Puitip GUEDALLA. 


THE WAR MEMORIAL 


LD Brown’s speech I remember. Slow and wise. 
() Slow-wagging forefinger; slow-blinking eyes. 
“The very thing we want” (said Brown). 
““To make memorial for the dead 
Is something useful for the town. 
Some cosy reading-room ?””’ (Brown said). 
Jones smiled and nodded where he sat. 
‘** Ay, we'd be comfortable in that.” 
He coughed, empurpled; hoiked at phlegm. 
Tears filled my eyes. I had seen them, 
Swift, fair and eager. . . David. . . Yellow broom. . .« 
Suddenly I left the room 


And them all gaping... . 
GopFREY ELTON. 
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Drama 
A NEW DRAMATIC METHOD 


HE Stage Society deserves more credit than it will 
get for producing Georg Kaiser’s play, From Morn 
to Midnight. Theplay did not, could net, give keen 

pleasure, and people will overlook the fact that it was in 
an odd, new way arresting, and technically extremely 
instructive. Georg Kaiser has published, so Mr. Ashley 
Duke’s preface to his excellent translation informs us, 
some fifteen plays since 1911. He tells us, also, that the 
author has been called an “expressionist,” and is considered 
the founder of a new dramatic sehool. Some new term 
is required to describe succinctly an art which consists in 
“a series of graphic gestures like the vigorous clenching 
of the smooth palm of actuality.” Well, let us call him 
an expressionist by all means, but let us try to get a little 
nearer than a metaphor can bring us to defining his method. 

Mr. Ashley Duke goes on to note his economy of dialogue, 
and that From Morn to Midnight, technically considered, 
is a link between the stage and the cinema. ‘This is true : 
Herr Kaiser’s work has the quality of a screen play accom- 
panied by speech so bare and laconic in dialogue as to 
hardly interrupt the emotional quality which is peculiar 
to following the story withthe eye. It also makes harangues 
and soliliquies, as congruous as the intersected comments 
thrown on the screen in between pictures. His method is a 
successful means of escaping from stage naturalism. I 
strongly recommend the study of it to dramatists for this 
reason. On the other hand, it pares down action to the 
most significant moments. The actors have not to spend 
most of their time on the stage in behaving without convey- 
ing any dramatic emotion. I therefore also recommend 
the study of Herr Kaiser’s work to enterprising actors. 
The fact that his method permits soliloquies and speeches, 
without requiring preparation or without making them 
seem unnatural outbursts set in the midst of tittle- 
tattle, is a reason for drawing the attention of poets 
to it. Herr Kaiser’s play is harsh and ugly, not ignobly 
ugly, but behind it is that empty-headed, empty-hearted, 
slaughtering pessimism out of which nothing really inter- 
esting springs, except one emotion—a black, despairing, 
contemptuous courage, worth contemplating itself once or 
twice, but barren, barren, barren. His method, however, 
might be used to express life in terms of beauty, more 
successfully than any new method I have seen. The Stage 
Society have done exceedingly well by us in producing 


» the play. 


Just as the scenes in a screen-play need not follow each 
other rigidly in the order of the time, but can be shuffled 
about, and juxtaposed within certain limits so as to add 
an emotional point, so can the dramatist by this method 
escape from absolute bondage to the sequence of time. 
Just as in the screen-play there is a certain telescoping of 
emotional effects which may be used to heighten them, 
and a speeding up not only of gesture but of events, so Herr 
Kaiser rattles through spiritual adventures in disconnected 
Scenes at a tremendous pace. ‘The point is that, though 
the items in the sum of emotions, so to speak, are added up 
with the lightning rapidity of an expert ledger-keeper, the 
total figure works out as large as if the process had been 
leisurely. But here I must interpose a word of warning. 
His method is only suitable to telling the adventures of a 
single soul. You must clearly have some sort of string on 
which to hang the scenes together, and that must be the 
consciousness of the person who is affected by them. It is 
a method, then, for displaying an isolated soul ; all the other 
characters, however deftly and strongly drawn, can only 
be part of the properties which act upon him. In the 
hands of a poet it would lend itself to lyric drama, in the 
hands of an egoist to a form sympathetic to his view of the 
world. Herr Kaiser seems a combination of both, and his 


minor characters are sketched with a vivid force, a kind of 
inanimate intensity, a sort of perverse violent commonness, 
which reminds one of those figures outlined heavily in black, 
so common in Post-Impressionist paintings. The char- 
acters are nameless—Bank Cashier, Mother, Wife, Lady, 
Son, Waiter, four Female Masks, etc. Their features are 
apprehended in the same vivid, perfunctory way that a man 
in a desperate hurry at a crowded railway station, looking 
for somebody or something, takes in the faces of other 
travellers. 

The first scene is laid in a small bank in a small provincial 
town. There sits the cashier and the clerk ; a lady in furs, 
bringing with her a waft of scent, comes agitatedly in 
and wants on a letter of credit 3,000 marks. There is a hitch; 
her letter of credit has not arrived; the manager refuses 
money and takes her for an adventuress and a swindler. 
She returns, still more agitated—must have the money 
—offers cashier her diamonds as a pledge; she is 
refused; exit indignant. Elderly, yellow, taciturn cashier 
has been extraordinarily disturbed by her presence, He 
clutches his throat ; calls for water ; clerk runs, porter runs 
for water, and the elderly, taciturn, yellow cashier sweeps 
60,000 marks worth of notes into his pocket and decamps. 
Scene II., writing room of hotel; Lady and her Son who has 
bought a bargain picture and wants the money for that. 
Exit son; enter cashier, producing rolls of notes. ‘ This 
will last you longer than 3,000! We shall bolt.” Amaze- 
ment of lady. ‘‘ Whose hat and coat is that? You have a 
man? Ill pay him off.” “It is my son. . . . I am 
not what you think me.” Resignation of cashier—‘“well, my 
life is smashed. Never mind—freedom.”’ Scene IIL, in the 
snowy fields outside the town. Cashier alone, raving to 
himself. ‘I’m paying cash down. What's for sale? Sell 
tome! Deal with my life, 1 have the money.” Dreams— 
philosophy—hallucinations. The form of a bare, snow- 
covered tree looks like a skeleton. ‘‘ Ha, ha! your services 
are not yet required. I’m not the first who has peeped 
into your rag and bone shop and—passed on.” Scene IIL, 
cashier returns home. ‘‘ Where have you come from?” 
says the Wife. ‘‘Out of the grave. I burrowed 
out. You notice I’ve dirtied my hands.” He stares at 
everything like a man dropped from Mars; wife—that 
means cooking ; grandmother nodding in a chair ; daughters, 
one plays, one embroiders—cosy, comfortable, contented 
; four walls. “No, no. Ugh! Out, out of this.” 
Granny has a fit and dies. “‘ Old woman dies because a man 
goes out of the house before a meal”’—and so exit cashier 
Scenes IV. and V. are attempts to gulp down the real strong 
draught of life. The first is at Velodrome (perhaps in the 
excitement of a mob of spectators there is the real essence 
of living !); he offers enormous prizes. Scene VL., he tries 
gaiety in the policemen’s sense of the word. But two 
Masked Ladies are revolting when uncurtained, another has 
a wooden leg, another can only lurch against him and say, 
“ Fizz! Fizz!” He dashes the champagne in her face. 
‘Out, out, out of this! Anywhere, anywhere out of the 
world.” Last scene: a Salvation Army hall Perhaps here, 
in repentance and ecstasy of the soul, is true life to be found ! 
He is persuaded by a lass who vows to stand by him, to take 
his place on the repentance platform. He confesses; he 
rejoices that he has found at last those who only care for 
the soul and ecstasy. He throws away handfuls of money. 
Everyone scrambles for the snowstorm of notes, and the 
place is empty. He is left alone with the Salvation lass. 
Then, with an obligato of the big drum, he celebrates the 
glorious fidelity of woman, man and lass against the world. 
A detective enters; she points to the declaiming cashier. 
“T’ve shown him to you. J’ve earned the reward.” The 
cashier apostrophises the skeleton death; there is a bang ; 
he shoots himself. With that loud crack of barren negation 
the play ends. 

Can you not see the flicker af the film? Though the 
voice is the voice of a macabre Alfred Jingle, can you not 
see what the method might produce in the hands of a poet ? 

Desmond MacCarrnuy. 
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Current Literature _ 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE notices in the papers which followed the news 

of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s death were duly 

respectful and sympathetic. I observed, however, 
a tendency in them to stress her services as a social worker 
and her general importance as a figure, rather than to cele- 
brate her merits as an author. ‘This would not have been 
the case had she died young, but she cashed her cheque on 
fame when she was between the ages of thirty and forty. 
It was a large cheque. While it lasted, her fame was of 
that gratifying kind which includes wide popularity and a 
steady tribute of that respect which is paid to intellect 
and a serious intention. Artists and poets never held her 
work in estimation, but people who wanted to read sensible, 
well-made fiction and novels which gave them something 
to think over and discuss, did. For years a book by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward was an event. Then, as time went on, it 
became fashionable to decry her, and the same sort of person 
who ten years before would have informed one with a certain 
eagerness that he, or she, had just finished, or just begun, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel, seemed to ask for praise 
or sympathy, on the ground that he, or she, had not read 
it, or “ simply couldn’t get through it.” 

% 2k * 


Personally, I am chary of giving anyone credit for literary 
judgment on the score of his not being able to read a par- 
ticular book. I have met a good many people whose claim 
to be considered literary seemed to rest chiefly on these 
negative accomplishments: they couldn’t read this and 
they couldn’t read that. Well, what could they read ? 
Shakespeare, I suppose: I am not impressed. 


* * * 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s first novel was called Milly and 
Olly. have not read it, but I do not expect on that account 
to rise in your estimation. It was, of course, her story of 
an earnest clergyman’s doubts, published seven years 
later (1888) that made her name. This was a daring book 
and a solid piece of work. Mr. Gladstone, quite rightly, 
took alarm and wrote a long review of it in the Nineteenth 
Century. It was preached upon for years afterwards. I 
remember as a small boy listening to an eloquent sermon— 
it was like sitting under a weir hatch to me—in which the 
preacher, after he had been for a minute or two more aston- 
ishingly fluent and emphatic than ever, paused, panting. 
“* And where,” he cried, ‘‘ are those fine words to be found ? 
In a book many of you would cast behind the fire as an 
evil book—in ~ Robert Elsmere!” I feel that to suggest 
the thunderclap that statement was, I ought to append to 
it in parentheses the words (general sensation). Of course, 
nobody actually stirred or murmured, but I could not 
look upon the figure in the pulpit, gazing from left to right 
triumphantly in silence and still shaking his surplice a 
little, without feeling convinced that some people in church 
had been floored by something very unpleasant. It was a 
comfort I, at any rate, had not done anything wrong; I 


had not burnt the book. 


HE * * 


The strength ot the appeal this book made, apart from 
its audacity and clear arguments, lay in the perfect ortho- 
doxy of its moral tone. For what all the agnostics, semi- 
agnostics and demi-semi-quavering agnostics of the day 
were most anxious of all to prove to others and themselves, 
was that the rejection of dogma left the ethics of the day 
intact. The orthodox said it did not, and, as it turns 
out, they were right. Where is lip-service to Victorian 
morals heard now? Butat that time there would have been 
no getting away from Adam and Eve at all if people had 


not been first reassured that their sense of the right, the 
wrong and the indifferent in conduct would remain for ever 
in statu quo. Frederick Myers has recorded an evening 
spent with George Eliot, on which they paced together in 
talk the beautiful bowling-green of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. One after one, he says, he felt his hopes and faiths 
being removed from him, leaving only duty ; she seemed to 
him a stern priestess handing him a scroll—or words to 
that effect. But although neither he nor she knew it, the 
eminent lady was really practising on him a feat of 
legerdemain, when she thus left him, grasping that dread 
scroll, in the dark. 
a oy ae 

I came across a fact in literary history which opens one’s 
eyes to the enormous difference between the kind of reading 
which appealed to English people and therefore to the 
general temper of their minds before the Darwin period, and 
what they read and are now. Between 1815 and 1850 there 
were published in England 10,300 volumes of divinity and . 
3,500 of fiction. History and biography come second with 
4,900, which included a large proportion of pious biography 
and ecclesiastical history. The total of divinity publica- 
tions was only about 500 volumes short of all the poetry, 
science, drama, criticism, art, philosophy, and fiction added 


together. See Knight’s Popular History of England, 
Vol. VIIL., note to ch. 26. 
* * * 


“There is something very touching in the scepticisms of 
the present day, so different from the defiant disbelief of 
bygone days.” ‘These words occur in the Bishop of Lich- 
field’s Charge (March, 1880), in which he gives up the 
verbal’ inspiration of the Bible. The statement would 
have been more true if after the word “ scepticism ” had 
been added the words “ in Christianity,” and if the word 
‘disbelief’ had been changed to “ belief,” for during 
those years when the 10,300 volumes of divinity were being 
assimilated belief had certainly been “ defiant.” The 
bishop’s words have been echoed hundreds and hundreds 
of times since ; that they were echoed and still carry con- 
viction is due to writers like Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
made the transition smooth by allaying fears that all might 
not go on as usual. Robert Elsmere was a most important 
book ; thousands upon thousands of people, after reading 
it, ceased to know exactly where they stood in the con- 
troversy—a condition which makes for general agreement 
and peace. 

* * * 

The part of old pioneer is pathetic and difficult to fill 
with dignity. (The best way is to go on working hard and 
painstakingly like Mrs. Ward.) The young cannot for the 
life of them believe that such a one was not really doddering 
in the rear all the time. To them his reputation for in- 
tellect and courage seems ludicrous ; and the fact that such 
a claim is made for him at all lays him open in younger 
eyes to the suspicion of being pretentious and hollow. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, too, had once been hailed by Huxley and 
his friends as a neat, strong-wristed: Phyllis sweeping away 
the cobwebs of the mind. Fifteen years later Mr. Shaw, 
and those in that movement, hailed in the same spirit 
Mme. Sarah Grand with her Heavenly Twins (a book quite 
inferior to Robert Elsmere) as a most notable literary 
apparition. And where now is The Woman Who Did? 
I love to take, sometimes, the candle of the historic sense 
in my hand, and visit the odd dark corners and unswept 
passages of the house of fame, to which the portraits of 
grey luminaries have been banished. It refreshes my 
contempt for contemporary reputations; and when I 
return to the great warm hall of the present, where the 
fire of enthusiasm blazes so lustily up the chimney and the 
innumerable electric lights gleam on the newly varnished 
portraits hanging there, I can nod more genially at some 
of them, knowing quite well they will soon come down. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


An Imperfect Mother. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Romance and Law in the Divorce Court. By F. J. Newman. 
Melrose. 6s. 


Roast Beef Medium. By Epna Ferner. Methuen. 6s. 


The way one instinctively begins to describe An Imperfect 
Mother as brilliant and then checks oneself, because that is 
not quite the right word though very nearly, puts the whole 
case for and against Mr. Beresford’s work. An Imperfect Mother 
is a work of great intellectual distinction, full of the diligent 
pursuit of subtle curiosities about life, but it would be a 
mistake to say that it gave out a bright light. It is, indeed, 
the least luminous fiction imaginable. The story is absorb- 
ing, but it is told so soberly, so dingily, that one feels as if 
one were attending a party which a group of fascinating 
people had oddly elected to give at twilight in an unlit 
room in a basement. No, it is not brilliant. Consideration 
of the adjective suggests that what is the matter with 
Mr. Beresford’s books is that in them, as in the novels of 
George Gissing, the climate is never “ brillig”; and to 
depict a world which is never “ brillig” is to make one’s 
story develop on a plane not parallel to reality. This 
pervading falsity of atmosphere usually prevents Mr. 
Beresford’s gift for psychological analysis getting its chance, 
but it happens that in An Imperfect Mother he has developed 
a technical mastery which counterbalances this drab defect 
of style. For it is a technical achievement of an extra- 
ordinary sort to create out of pages of crabbed, greyish 
writing a figure of such light grace as Cecilia Kirkwood. 
We see her not at all with the eyes of the flesh, save for a 
moment when she twirls her parasol at a cricket-match, 
and we understand the physical charm that incensed the 
Medboro’ matrons against her, the textural charms that 
survived the death of her youth and made her still magic 
when they were stout and undesired. But we are perfectly 
acquainted with her mind. She is one of those limited 
natures who are yet finely hospitable to large emotions, 
who have within them both a fastidiousness that makes 
them reject the trivial and accept the solemn passions of 
life, and a lack of integrity that makes them handle these 
lightly and with chicanery. She is one of those people whom 
the vulgar describe as having the artistic temperament, 
whose public appearances cause an unaccountable delight 
simply because they become plumed with romance when they 
see an audience, though they are too fluid-minded to practise 
any art with distinction, and who, consequently, give an 
impression of levity in their private lives because they try 
to continue these triumphs in their homes by behaving 
effectively rather than sincerely. In the essential matter 
of passion she was the perfect mother. ‘To her dull school- 
boy son, Stephen, her quite unnecessarily dull son, beside 
whom Edwin Clayhanger would seem a fantastic and 
orchidaceous personality, she was warmth and comfort and 
romance and a magic casement. But, unfortunately, she 
reacted to this maternal passion in ways that one could not 
expect the neighbours to understand, and eloped with the 
cathedral organist when Stephen became preoccupied 
because the head-master’s daughter had smiled at him. 
It would seem inevitable that this incident should be sordid, 
for the lovers are old and their love is not noble and the 
setting is ugly, but it is exquisitely pathetic. Cecilia, when 
she elopes, is as moving as a child who breaks its toys and 
will not eat because it thinks it is not loved. 

But, unfortunately, there come with increasing frequency 
after this incident passages which seem to be leaves from the 
casepapers of an intelligent doctor under Freudian influence, 
and one perceives that at this point Mr. Beresford had 
ceased to write with the artistically pure intention of telling 
the story of Cecilia Kirkwood. He now wrote with the 
intention of telling a story about an extrovert and the 
mother-complex. Now the influence of psycho-analysis on 








the novel is an established fact, for every publishing season 
brings its half-dozen novels that might be entitled “ Love 
Among the Complexes.” And, though the young ass is 
never more terrible than when it has fed from the manger 
of Freud and Jung, it must be a good influence for the 
imaginative. Since one can apply it to anything, one can 
go about the world of thought as a boy with a new knife 
goes about cutting his name on trees. 

There is, for instance, its extraordinary bearing on 
Christianity ; when one has grasped the psychology of 
the unconscious and realises that when Christ said: ‘ For- 
give them, they know not what they do,” He was not being 
fantastically and mawkishly merciful, but was making a 
plain statement of fact which one must accept, if one is not 
to go through life without enduring and causing endless 
unnecessary pain, one goes back to read the Gospels in a 
mood much more respectful than the faith of the faithful. 
There is the light it casts on all sorts of things in literature ; 
one had always suspected that the psychology of Henry 
James’ later works was false, but one never knew why till 
one saw that in his determination to describe completely 
the consciousness of his character he left no room for motives 
welling up from the unconscious. One cannot expect writers 
to be untouched by a theory that throws such light on such 
diverse opacities, but all the same it will be a pity if writers 
become so sodden with psycho-analysis that they sit down 
with the gaunt intention of writing a book about an extrovert 
and a mother-complex. It is true that Cecilia was an 
extrovert, as psycho-analysts call people whose characters 
have never sect, and that Stephen’s devotion to his mother’ 
was a mother-complex. But it is unfortunately and mys- 
teriously true that no writer will ever make Cecilia live unless 
he thinks of her as Cecilia and not as an extrovert, and that 
the devotion will never glow if it is thought of as a complex. 
The crucial scene in this part of the book, when Cecilia has 
fled to Dr. Threlfall’s rooms and her son follows her and 
begs her to return to her home, fails after much magnificence 
for this reason. Torn between the desire to stay with her 
beloved boy and the desire to go out into the world with 
her new lover and find new opportunities for charm, she 
laughs a laugh that is hideous because she is in such pain, 
and Stephen is revolted and goes away. We are not con- 
vinced of that moment, because Mr. Beresford never heard 
Cecilia laugh ; he only knew that two irreconcilable impulses 
produce hysteria. And the latter part of the book is in- 
creasingly diagrammatic. It deals with the psycho-analytic 
theory that a man’s relations to his mother and his wife have 
points of resemblance and are frequently conflicting, which 
is a theory that the nasty-minded have pretended to find 
very nasty, but it actually amounts to nothing more than 
the not very revolutionary idea that women in their capaci- 
ties as wives and mothers serve the same needs of men by 
providing them with physical comfort and the assurance 
that they are not alone in an indifferent universe. This 
part of the book is not interesting because, whereas most 
novelists fail to get under the skin of the characters, Mr. 
Beresford fails to provide his with skins. They are mere 
walking points of psycho-analytic doctrine. Perhaps this 
is partly because it is impossible to distinguish between the 
emotions Stephen felt for his mother and his wife without 
some reference to the appearance of the women, the quality 
of their movements and caresses. Mr. Beresford’s contempt 
for the physical world forbids him to do this. There is, 
indeed, something in his curious fear of describing the world 
of the senses, and the air he has in certain passages, such as 
the terrible and unnecessary description of the drunken 
woman in the market-place, of feeling that in describing 
ugliness he is doing something that must be artistically 
safe, because it is in accordance with the order of things. 


Mr. Newman’s Romance and Law in the Divorce Court 
belongs to the pre-psycho-analytic period, and very good 
‘ reading it is. One had always thought that some day some- 
one would write a book of short stories ending with, “‘ And 
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they were divorced, and lived happy ever after,” but one 
had hever thought that it would be like this, which is written 
by a barrister of the older generation and has that prim and 
dusty innocence that one sometimes finds expressed in 
old trials and judicial pronouncements. The historical 
sketches recall Bernard Clarke’s descriptions of his ancestors’ 
portraits in The Young Visiters, the modern stories are 
trim little daguerreotypes of decrees nisi, told with a quaint 
inflexibility of language. But a certain stiffness in the 
joints of the language becomes a grateful thing when one 
has read Miss Edna Ferber’s Roast Beef Medium. One 
used to follow Miss Ferber’s work with pleasure when she 
set up as O. Henry’s first disciple, but her temperament 
has changed during the last few years. She used to be 
alert and Jewish; she is now (in a literary sense) a stout 
blonde. There are pages about home and mother in this 
volume which enhance one’s sense that celibacy is a very 
decent and delightful thing. But the really troubling aspect 
of Roast Beef Medium is that every time Emma McChesney, 
the commercial traveller whose adventures make up this 
book, has to perform any simple operation such as booking 
a room at a hotel or ordering a meal, she is compelled to 
do it in a series of quips and cranks equal, as an intellectual 
performance, to a good music-hall turn. It must be dis- 
tressing to live in a continent whose population regard the 
use of language in the ordinary occasions of life as an art 
form to which each man is obliged to give his best. The 
ancient cities where they talked of homoousian and 
homoiousian while they gave one a hair cut must have been 
restful by comparison. Repecca WEsT. 


THE NEW ARM IN THE WAR 


Tanks in the Great War. By Col. J. F. C. Furrer: 
Murray. 2ls. net. 


To the great majority of people in England knowledge 
of Tanks is limited to a vision of steel-clad structures 
trundling through main streets in search of subscrip- 
tions to War Loans, or doing duty for an office in which the 
patriotic investor could sign for his War Bonds. Whence 
they came, how they were evolved, what they actually 
accomplished, and what was the value of their contribution 
to the war, these are questions to which the answer is only 
known to the few. Mystery has been their lot from the 
day when they first travelled this country shrouded in 
tarpaulins bearing in Russian characters St. Petersburg as 
their destination, to the moment when the colours of the 
Tank Corps were run up to flutter on the Rhine bridge at 
Cologne. It is fortunate that the mystery should be 
finally removed and that their history should be told 
by Colonel Fuller, the sound thinker and practical 
visionary of the Tank Corps. Appointed as Chief 
Staff Officer to the Corps within a few weeks of the 
first appearance of Tanks on the Somme in September, 
1916, Colonel Fuller remained to direct their destiny 
through the most critical phases of their career. He 
writes with inner knowledge and exact mastery of his 
subject, and if at times he appears to claim for Tanks a 
due not sufficiently acknowledged, he never fails to produce 
his warrant for the claim, or.to leave the reader without 
proof of its validity. When Leonardo da Vinci in 1482 
wrote to Ludovico Sforza, ‘‘I am building secure and 
covered chariots which are invulnerable, and when they 
advance with their guns into the midst of the foe even 
the largest enemy masses must retreat; and behind them 
the infantry can follow in safety and without opposition,” 
he was foreshadowing the eventual existence of Tanks 
and the tactics of Cambrai, as well as putting himself in 
advance of not a few of the theorists at G.H.Q. during 
the years 1914-1918, The conversion of the authorities 
to the merits of Tanks was indeed a slow process—and if 
a chart were drawn indicating the fluctuations of high 





opinion it would be an interesting illustration of the diffi 
culties with which a new idéa has necessarily to contend. 
On the other hand, the Germans remained unconverted 
till it was too late and it may well be, as not infrequently 
occurs in war, that comparative want of success in the 
early stages was so misleading to the enemy, that eventually 
it proved to our advantage. Be that as it may, the Somme, 
Arras, and above all, the third battle of Ypres, left both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorf unconvinced. German con- 
struction of Tanks was only commenced in the spring of 
1917. It was then too late to overtake the constructive 
programme of the Allies or to profit by the lessons which 
were to be reflected in the newer types of British Tanks, 


In an illuminating chapter on “ Tank Tactics,” Colonel 
Fuller sets forth the principles which must govern the use 
of this new arm. They illustrate a fresh application of, 
but form no departure from, the fundamental principles 
of war. Artillery and the use of gas had failed to upset 
the equilibrium which 1915-16 had seen established from 
the North Sea to Switzerland. Artillery preparation had 
eliminated surprise, the advance of infantry in the face of 
machine gun fire could only be effected at an appalling loss, 
while the pushing forward of adequate supply during the 
advance had become an impossibility. Every circumstance 
was pointing to a stalemate. The problem, as Colonel 
Fuller states it, was to “‘ reintroduce mobility.” This could 
only be done by restoring the power of attack and overcoming 
the limitations which defensive warfare had imposed on 
penetration and advance. Tanks, it was asserted, could 
accomplish this end. But it was not till November 20th, 
1917, in the advance on Cambrai that Tanks were given 
the opportunity for which they had organised and pre- 
pared. Hitherto they had been employed without due 
regard to their limitations, and they had been denied 
their’ chance of correct tactical employment. At Arras 
and in the operations which followed they had been 
employed in driblets instead of in mass; at the third battle 
of Ypres they had been pushed into the fight in defiance 
of physical conditions; in Palestine and elsewhere they 
had been used without the essential co-ordination with 
the infantry. But at Cambrai were found the conditions 
which had always been put forward by the Staff of Tanks 
as the basis of success. Here the terrain was suitable, 
complete and tactical co-operation with the infantry was 
effected, secrecy and surprise were secured, artillery pre- 
paration was dispensed with. The result is summarised 
by Colonel Fuller: ‘From a base of some 13,000 yards 
in width,” he writes, “a penetration of no less than 10,000 
yards was effected in less than twelve hours; at the third 
battle of Ypres a similar penetration took three months. 
Eight thousand prisoners and 100 guns were captured, 
and these prisoners alone were nearly double the casualties 
suffered by the IIIrd and IVth Corps during the first day 
of the battle.” It might have been thought that hereafter 
the voice of the disbeliever would be no more heard. 
Such was far from being the case. For the moment, 
however, no argument was available, beyond the allegation 
that such a success could not be repeated. 


Space does not permit us to follow Colonel Fuller through 
the absorbing narrative he has to tell—nor to trace the steps 
by which improvements were effected in training, organisa- 
tion, means of communication in the field, co-operation 
with aeroplanes, the transport of guns and supplies, 
and the mechanical development of Tanks themselves. 
Suffice it that the Tank Corps was endowed with a staff, 
and in the person of General Elles with a commander, who 
were singularly well equipped for pressing on with new 
ideas, and to whom nothing was so novel that it might 
not contain some virtue to be turned to account. Under 
their guidance the Tank Corps, which at the battle of the 


‘Somme in September, 1916, consisted of two companies 


and some fifty Tanks, had by August, 1918, become five 
brigades comprising seventeen battalions and enabling 
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1998 Tanks and armoured cars to be engaged on thirty- 
nine days of fighting between August 8th and November 5th. 

Cambrai was undoubtedly the turning-point in the 
history of Tanks, for it justified the claim which for 
so long had been diligently asserted, that given favourable 

und Tanks could advance without artillery preparation, 
could clear the way for infantry, could deal effectively 
with machine-gun fire, and could do this with the minimum 
expenditure of life and the utmost economy of force. 
Moreover, the tactics of Cambrai, which are fully explained 
in Colonel Fuller’s book, are found as the base of all subse- 
quent action—notably of the battle of August 8th, when 
415 Tanks took part in the attack to the east of Amiens. 
It is of this day that Ludendorf in his War Memories writes : 
“August the 8th was the black day of the German Army in 
the history of this war. . . . Six or seven divisions which 
could certainly be described as battle worthy had been 
completely broken. . . . Mass attacks by Tanks and arti- 
ficial fog remained hereafter our most dangerous enemies.” 
No higher testimony could be sought—and to the question, 
What did Tanks accomplish in the war? Here is the 
answer at hand. Ludendorf’s conversion had been painful 
but rapid. As late as February, 1918, he had written: 
“We formed detachments of captured Tanks. I had a 
look at the first one in February, 1918, at an exercise by 
one of the assault battalions. It did not impress me. 
Our own Tank detachments suffered heavy losses in the 
fighting which followed without effecting anything.” In 


truth, the static condition of minds in high places was the . 


monopoly of no country and no nation. 

Tanks afford what is probably the only illustration 
since the Trojan horse, of an invention initiated and brought 
to maturity during the progress of a war, which has directly 
affected the course of that war. We may for once suspend 
the national habit of self-disparagement and recognise 
that here was an instrument, contrived, constructed and 
developed by British hands, and which, guided by British 
brains and manned by British crews, was employed with 
a degree of foresight, valour and judgment, that did as 
much as any factor of war to break down the German 
resistance and assert the supremacy of the Allied arms. 
That, at least, is a solid fact from which the most active 
critic can take away but little. 

In the history of war Colonel Fuller’s book on Tanks 
will undoubtedly occupy an imposing position. It is the 
first authoritative work on the evolution of the Mechanical 
Army. It gives in vivid language the story of a new arm, 
operating in every theatre of the war. It deals with the 
efforts of France, the United States and Germany in relation 
to the employment of a weapon similar in kind. And in 
conclusion it indulges in forecasts as to the warfare of 
the future. If in this final chapter the reader recalls the 
speculations of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells, he must 
remember the extent to which those speculations have 
materialised; he must remember also that the World War 
has resulted in a fusion of the man of science with the 
Staff of the Army—of the chemist with the soldier—and that 
these are henceforth united for the purposes of destruction. 
It would be rash to assign limits to the results which this 
combination may produce. No one, at any rate, can read 
Colonel Fuller’s book without a realisation that the future 
may well bring to maturity agencies of which the Great 
War has shown us little more than the faint premonitions. 
And in view of such a future little scope remains for the type 
of officer who is quoted by Colonel Fuller as gravely saying 
after the Armistice, “‘ Thank God we can now get back to 
real soldiering.”’, 


FUNCTIONAL DEMOCRACY 
Social Theory. By G. D. H. Corr. Methuen. 55s, 
_ " Orthodox social theory,” says Mr. Cole, “ is bankrupt ; 
it neither corresponds to the facts of to-day, nor affords 
any help in interpreting the tendencies which are shaping 


a new social order within the old.” Those who agree with 
this dictum—and they are many—will study with no 
ordinary interest Mr. Cole’s own attempt to set out the 
principles of a new and more adequate theory. Mr. Cole 
is a bold thinker and a skilful controversialist, andthere is 
no compromise about either his conclusions or his argument. 


He finds the fundamental principle of social organisation 
in function. A society will be healthy when there is a 
successful co-operation and coherence of the various asso- 
ciations within it, and “the possibility of this coherence 
depends upon the fulfilment by each of its specific functions.” 
Our present society is sick because everywhere there is 
prevented function. 

Having established his principle, and defined and classified 
the forms of association, Mr. Cole goes out to do battle with 
his arch-enemy, the State. What is the State? For Mr. 
Cole it is only one of the associations or institutions in 
Society. It has no right to the exalted position that the 
political philosophers have given it, or to the vast extension 
of authority which we see it-making to-day. The State is 
“‘a compulsory association including all the dwellers 
within a particular area.” But though it includes everybody 
“it does not include the whole of everybody;” its concern 
is with “ those things which affect all its members more or 
less equally in the same way.” There are certain economic 
functions and certain political functions proper to it. But 
the functions of co-ordinating all the associations within 
society, on which is based its title to sovereignty, is not 
proper to it. For “ to entrust the State with the function 
of co-ordination would be to entrust it, in many cases, with 
the task of arbitrating between itself and some other 
functional association, say, a Church or a Trade Union.” 
The State, in a word, must not be a judge in its own cause. 
Nor can it be allowed the supreme coercive power, for 
co-ordination and coercion must go hand in hand. What 
body, then, is to take the place at present arrogated to 
itself by the State as the exerciser of the functions of co- 
ordination and the “ major forms of coercion”? It must 
be “a combination of all essential associations, a Joint 
Council or Congress of the supreme bodies representing 
each of the main functions in society.” This body will be 
not so much an administrative or legislative body as a 
Court of Appeal—a “democratic Supreme Court of 
Functional Equity.” It is not, Mr. Cole says, merely 
Parliament restored in another form. 

We confess to feeling somewhat doubtful about this Joint 
Congress. It is evidently to be a very important body. 
Not only is “the whole paraphernalia of law and police ” 
under its control, but also the “* external means of coercion ”’ 
—the Army, Navy and Air Force. And it will be charged, 
too, with “those parts of international or external action 
which involve more than one function, or call for action 
by society as a whole.” Its function of co-ordination, in 
fact, will include the dealing with most, if not all, of what 
we now call “ foreign affairs.” It may be that, as Mr. Cole 
hopes, the need for coercion will one day disappear, abroad 
as well as at home. It may be that with the development 
of functional organisation the necessary activities of the 
“ joint body ” will diminish. But, in any case, its functions 
would be large and may easily transcend the specific pur- 
poses of the various functional associations which combine 
to form it. In that case, is not this Joint Council or Congress 
open to criticism on the principles enunciated by Mr. Cole 
himself? For he has taken a very strong line about 
representative government. “No man,” he says, “can 
represent another man, and no man’s will can be treated 
as a substitute for, or representative of, the wills of others.” 
This, he explains, does not commit us to the “ delegate ” 


theory. It does not mean that representative government 


is not possible, but that the theory of representation must 
be put in a truer form. Though it is impossible to represent 
human beings as selves or centres of consciousness, “ it is 
possible to represent, though with an inevitable element of 
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distortion which must always be recognised, so much of 
human beings as they themselves, put into associated effort 
for a specific purpose. True representation, therefore, like 
true association, is always specific and functional, and 
never general and inclusive.” That contention Mr. Cole 
presses with great force against an omnicompetent Parlia- 
ment, which “ professes to represent all the citizens in all 
things, and therefore as a rule represents none of them in 
anything.” The representative of a functional association, 
on the other hand, represents a more limited and specific 
purpose; he is subject to continual criticism and advice 
from his association, and subject also, if you will, to recall. 
But in those matters of coercion and co-ordination in foreign 
affairs, is not the representative of a particular functional 
association getting beyond the specific purpose for which 
he was elected? Should not, in fact, the proper functional 
association here, on Mr. Cole’s own principle, be the whole 
nation, and the proper representative body a body elected 
by all the citizens as such ? 

But, if on that point Mr. Cole is not so clear as he might 
be, he has certainly made a powerful case for the theory of 
functional democracy in general. He argues it, too, not 
only against the partisans of the existing social order, 
but against the Marxist objectors who are obsessed by 
the “ economic structure of society.” He carries it into the 
sphere of local government, in a very suggestive chapter 
on Regionalism. And in another chapter he upholds it as 
the best guarantee that we can have of personal liberty. 
Hlis book is a brilliant piece of work, and it should certainly 
achieve the purpose for which, as he says himself, he wrote 
it, of provoking criticism and discussion. 


GALLIO’S BROTHER 


Longmans. 10s, net. 


Seneca. By Francis Houianp. 


Epigrammatists are commonly suspected nowadays of 
insincerity, and innovators in language, when they write, 
have a hard struggle against tradition. Seneca was both 
an epigrammatist and a literary anarchist. He was Nero’s 
tutor and Gallio’s brother, which are further grounds 
for suspicion. But it may be urged that he did all anybody 
could do with Nero, while as for Gallio, he has been 
somewhat unjustly erected into a type of casual indifference. 
As a Roman governor, he reasonably refused to decide 
a quarrel between St. Paul and the Jews which was a question 
of words and names in Jewish law. Gallio, to whom Seneca 
dedicated his treatise ‘‘On Anger,” was celebrated for his 
personal charm. Seneca himself was a man of unusual 
kindness and consideration for others. His philosophy 
was of the Stoic sort with Epicurean reservations—a blend 
not unknown to-day—and was concerned with problems 
of actual life, not the barren disputations of the schools. 
He wrote for his own time and represented it as well as 
anybody. He was not a strong character, but his weak- 
nesses are less disagreeable than Cicero’s, because he knew 
and expressed them so frankly. He is his own Boswell 
in his familiar letters, though as an exile, he saw Corsica 
with a jaundiced eye that did not please Boswell; and 
there is nothing of the “arch’d eyebrow or Parnassian 
sneer ” in his best prose. He is not, like Cicero, ridiculously 
vain of his writing. He was wealthy, and that is counted 
heavily against him, though no one recalls the fact that 
Cicero had six seaside villas. We like his gentle humour, 
his confidences about his asthma and his.nervousness in 
a tunnel, and his confession of shame, when he took to the 
simple life as a traveller, on being seen with a rustic cart, 
a mule which showed it was alive by walking and a driver 
with no shoes on. He did not like Baiae, the Roman 


Brighton, and remarked that luggage was justly called 


‘impedimenta.”” He practised vegetarianism for a while, 
as Tennyson did, and found, or thought he found, his mind 
more active. He added pleasantly that his father had 
no difficulty in persuading him to begin better dinners 
again. He was so far in advance of his age as to be kind 
to his slaves, and to regard them as humble friends, though 
their impudence was probably a trial. Nothing is more 
striking at this time than the domination of freedmen, 
vastly rich and vastly powerful in politics, which meant 
the management and removal at suitable moments of 
emperors and their possible successors. It was a terrible 
time indeed for all thinkers; we cannot wonder if some 
of them lost their way. The greatest blot on Seneca’s 
career is the explanation of Nero's conduct he penned when 
Nero at last succeeded in killing his mother. He maintained 
on his deathbed that Nero had heard from him more rebukes 
than flattery, but there seems little doubt that he was 
silent or absent several times when he should have spoken 
out. He did not say what Mecenas said to Augustus, 
“ Surge, carnifex, stop condemning, murderer!” After 
all, he had no reason to be timid, and was lucky to escape 
the jealousy of Claudius, a half-witted pedant with learned 
inclinations. It seems curious to reflect that Jerome 
believed in his spurious letters to St. Paul, in which he is 
represented as surprising but edifying Nero by introducing 
him to Galatians! The Christian colour of his doctrines 
has done something to preserve his reputation with the 
world. Before the nineteenth century he enjoyed a con- 
siderable repute, and he has left a big mark on literature. 
One of the finest tributes to him is unconscious. Swinburne, 
praising Ben Jonson’s ‘ Discourses,” finds words which 
indicate ‘‘ one of the noblest, manliest, most honest, and 
most helpful natures,” ete., in the Swinburnian manner, 
and the passage is only a combination of several in Seneca. 

Mr. Holland’s account is well done, well printed, and 
not too long. He has some judicious remarks or the 
prejudices of Dion Cassius, whose clumsy writing carries 
an impression of honesty Tacitus cannot share, and he 
gives a just view of the merits and defects of Quintilian, 
a sound but unduly conservative critic. Many of Senecas 
innovations in language, such as the words “ temporary’ 
and “ sublimity ” are very useful to-day. He is up-to-date 
too, in his remarks about the “ occupati,” who are not 
only people deep in business, but people ““ engrossed ” 
in sport, mere idleness, the adornment of their persons, 
dilettante arch:eology—-wasting time, in fact, by misusing 
it. ‘“ No one claims his own life and his own time.” That 
is Seneca’s comment, and it is apt to-day, though we may 
not share his ideas about the best way of living. We see 
no reason why there should not be a revival in Seneca. 
He is really ‘much more human than Marcus Aurelius, 
who, we fear, learnt from his master Fronto how to be a prig. 

At the end of the volume is a little paper on Maecenas 
which should not be missed. It is the first account we 
remember to have seen of that original character, who 
despised convention and the pursuit of honours, sauntered 
through the life which he clung to so desperately, and was 
too indolent to quarrel, though he did as he pleased when 
he chose. We owe to him—Mr. Holland has hardly stated 
a point which is obvious to a scholar —the success of Horace 
and Virgil, two poets who have had an unequalled influence 
on literature ever since. 

“Sint Maecenates; non deerunt, Flacce, 
writes Martial. The age of the patron has gone and 
we are not sure that the public and the publisher between 
them have produced better results. The Horace of to-day 


a chance of making a success by indulging 
ke out his living 


99 «6 


Marones, 


might have 
his gay vein; the Virgil would have to el Se 
by being something scholastic, or giving lectures - 
antiquities with a touch of religion in them. Neither wov 


be a “ best-seller.” 
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When the £1 will be 
worth $4.75 


HE pound will be worth $4.75 when our 
exports exceed our imports, when, for 
every £1 we are spending abroad, 21/- is 
being spent by the foreigner in Britain. 


In pre-war days our principal exports, other than 
coal, were Machinery, Iron and Steel Manufactures, 
Cutlery and Hardware, Chemicals, Textilesand Yarns. 


Nationalized Coal Mines, by which is implied 
Dearer Coal, would add to the manufacturing cost of 
everysingleexport. Itwouldmeanthat weshould have 
to compete with countries which reject Nationaliza- 
tionandinconsequencecould producecheaperthanwe. 


It would mean that the £1 would further fall in 
value as compared with the American exchange. 
At a moment when the country is on the verge of 
bankruptcy we are asked to spend hundreds of 
millions in a hare-brained experiment. And why ? 


_ _ Because Karl Marx, a German socialist, thought, 
in 1868, that Nationalization would be an excellent 
scheme to try! 


NATIONALIZATION 


The country was prosperous in the years preceding 1914 because the Coal Owners (the 
Investing British Public) produced cheap coal, not only for home consumption but for the 
export trade. By their expert knowledée of coal getting, by their restless activity in 
developing new properties, by their courage in sinking millions in coal-getting projects—so 
hazardous and unpromising that the financial Press condemned them—they won for the 
people cheap coal for their hearths and cheap coal for their industries. 


; Coal Properties have always been an uncertain investment for the shareholders, even 
with expert direction. What sort of an investment would they be under Government Control ? 


DEAR COAL MEANS DEAR EVERYTHING. 


NATIONALIZATION 


St. James’ 12—B.C.F 
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INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. By Sir 
VERNEY Lovett, K.C.S.I. (late of the Indian Civil 
Service). Murray. 12s. net. 


Indian Nationality. By R. N. Grivcurist. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There is no doubt that half the misery of the world is 
caused by the fact that different human beings think and 
feel on different planes; and when the plane of thought 
and feeling in one man differs entirely from that in another, 
all sympathy and understanding between them becomes 
impossible. Sometimes, and in some places, two com- 
munities, instead of two individuals, get into this distressing 
relation to each other, and then we say that there is a racial 
or national problem. The phenomenon of these human 
misunderstandings, these stone-blind spots in men’s minds 
and hearts, can be studied in Sir Verney Lovett’s book 
on the Indian Nationalist Movement. It is many a long 
day since we read so illuminating a book on the Indian 
problem, The illumination comes from the revelation of 
this most upright, successful, and distinguished Civil 
Servant’s thoughts and feelings. Sir Verney writes 250 
pages about the Indian Nationalists, and not once does 
he show the slightest understanding of or sympathy with 
the thoughts or the aspirations of the Nationalists. His 
standard of praise is simply support of the British adminis- 
trator, his standard of blame opposition to the British 
administrator. The one is a virtue called loyalty, the 
other the sin against the Holy Ghost, i.e., sedition. Yet 
Sir Verney is clearly, where he allows himself to have a 
mind, a fair-minded man, and on the last pages of his book 
he pays lip-service to democracy—in the future. It is 
a most curious psychological study. The author simply 
cannot conceive that anyone can reasonably refuse to 
hold the belief that in the best of all possible worlds you 
are ruled by an English gentleman; and suppressed by 
the Rowlatt and other Acts, if you are foolish enough to 
say you don’t like it. It is easy to show Sir Verney’s 
outlook on life by a few quotations. All agitation, 
especially when it culminates in riot, is ascribed to feelings 
‘“‘ worked up by newspaper effusions ” or by the inevitable 
handful of revolutionaries. Mr. Naoroji defended agitation 
in India (much to Sir Verney’s distress), and pointed out 
that ‘‘agitation is the life and soul of the whole political, 
social, and industrial history of England”; Sir Verney’s 
comment is that “‘ Mr. Naoroji ignored the important fact 
that agitation in homogeneous England does not mean 
the exacerbation of colour-feeling, of racial jealousy and 
hatred . . .”’ to which we might reply that Sir Verney ignores 
the important fact that agitation in homogeneous England 
does mean the exacerbation of class-feeling, of class 
jealousy and hatred. But then we are not at all sure 
that Sir Verney, if he were Commissioner in the Province 
of, say, Lancashire, would not promptly clap on a Rowlatt 
Act for Labour agitators. For his attitude towards liberty 
and its suppression is wonderful. When Mrs. Besant was 
suppressed because she said that India had been betrayed 
by the Government of India nominees and that Home Rule 
should be hastened, Sir Verney remarks: ‘“‘ What had 
been the limitations imposed on her? She had been 
asked to take her choice of several healthy places of 
residence, to desist from political activities, and to submit 
to restrictions on her correspondence. It is difficult to 
see how she was wronged by the action of the Madras 
Government.” Such is the Anglo-Indian’s conception of 
the value and meaning of liberty! 

Mr. Gilchrist’s book is of another sort, It is a detailed, 
and much too diffuse, enquiry into nationality and Indian 
nationality. But the tone, though condescending, is a 
relief after Sir Verney’s. Mr. Gilchrist, who writes with 
knowledge and experience, being a professor and a member 
of the Indian Educational Service, holds that Indian 
nationality does not yet exist, but “is in the making.” 


We are inclined to agree with him, and to add that it is 
the Sir Verney Lovetts who unconsciously are helping to 
make it. 


A VETERAN’S CLASSICAL NOTES 


Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. WarpE Fow er, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Warde Fowler has already given the world his big 


books; so we cannot complain if in his retirement at 
Kingham he turns to briefer comments and casual papers. 
No subject here is treated at any substantial length, and 
the points of ritual, religion and law in ancient Rome 
noticed appeal mainly to specialists. We like best the 
tributes to two historians, Niebuhr and Mommsen, who 
were by no means typical Germans. Niebuhr’s fame is 
somewhat decayed ; but the world of scholarship is likely 
to be under a debt of gratitude to Mommsen for many a 
year. How he laboured incessantly with those unfailing 
eyes of his Dr. Warde Fowler shows by some picturesque 
touches. He was a keen partisan with a gift for trenchant 
criticism, and one of his remarks is apt to the occasion. 
At Oxford he answered Dr. Fowler’s query concerning 
some German scholars with the words :—‘* You English 
think that everything that is German is good ; it is not so 
at all.” We care little for the discussion of Domaszewski’s 
views on Horace included here. Since they show “an 
imperfect acquaintance with Horace and Horatian criticism,” 
why need they be noticed at all? If all German scholars 
are fond of Horace, all English scholars are not fond of 
reading German speculations on the subject. They appear 
on the Continent more frequently than in this country, but 
that is a sign of industry, not necessarily of good taste and 
tact in dealing with a poet both frivolous and serious. We 
gather that Dr. Fowler objects to the suddenness of some of 
the lighter touches. We cannot suppose that Horace 
contemplated some vaguely conceived heaven after death. 
Some of the notes here only repeat what is well known. 
A reconsideration of the case Dido v. Heneas is always of 
interest, and Dr. Fowler has now reached the conclusion 
that he was quite wrong when in Religious Experience he 
credited the pious hero with “ passionate love for Dido.” 
If the love of Aeneas was not real, his emotions were pretty 
strong. If Dido was a widow, he was a widower, and if 
she fell into regrettable excesses, he and the gods were the 
cause of them. We have to get rid of modern feelings about 
love,.and to réalise the part played by divine agency. 
Virgil had read Homer and noted, we presume, Odysseus 
dallying for a year with Circe, though Penelope was waiting 
for him at home. Odysseus had the instructions of Hermes 
to justify him, though not, perhaps, in staying so long 
that his men had to persuade him to leave. 

The ordinary man will turn to the notes on Julius Cesar, 
who is always attractive. Dr. Fowler discovers in him a 
partiality for the revival of ancient ritual as well as that 
touch of superstition which besets us all and makes the 
author take off his hat to a magpie. The study of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar is acute in diagnosing the anti- 
climax after Czsar’s death. It is due in part to the want 
of imagination among actor-managers, but it is difficult 
to get over. We cannot hold that Brutus is unquestionably 
the hero of the piece, though unquestionably overshadowed. 
Dr. Fowler goes back to the sources Shakespeare used. 
Remembering Shakespeare’s curious interest in Cesar, 
we see him and his spirit as the hero of the play throughout. 
Yet Shakespeare very possibly found Brutus a congenial 
character, for his qualities and defects are singularly 
suggestive of Shakespeare’s masterpiece, Hamlet. These 
are speculations seldom new on which no certainty 1s 
attainable, but how much of our modern practical life is 
speculative also? Dr. Fowler wrote before the war con- 
cerning the “‘Lex Frumentaria” of Gaius Gracchus: 


When once the laws of political economy have been clearly form- 
ulated, it needs no appreciable mental effort to see that you cannot 
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S. J. Phillips 





113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 





Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 88 
Pearls and Jewels 


(7, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
TGelephone: Magfeir 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, Londen. 











( ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE | 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°. 


LOAN STOCK. 
s aod 








You have probably insured your business and home to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt -¢ and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 











“ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


aE, The Humanist 


. Threepence Monthly. hil 





By Post 4d. 
Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The April number is now ready, containing articles by A. CLUTTON 
BROCK, C. E. M. JOAD, and others.—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 
Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS: Advertiser recommends man 

(about 50) as Warehouseman or Clerk. Any reasonable offerfaccepted in any 

G Dart of the United Kingdom.— Write Box 573. New StTaTEesMaN Office, 10 
reat Queen's Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 


venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGE (diph 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. - . “ saber wcsined 








? 








PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—~Matravusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


READERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 


of making known their wants. Sm aid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per las per insertion. (A 





line cnmmpeinne about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
ies 


for a se of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THe NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 












































The Onoto is 
the Simplest 


Pen to use. 





When you see a Pillar Box 
remember to get an Onoto. 


The Onoto is as simple to use as the 
Pillar Box. And, like the Pillar Box, it 
is always ready for your letters. 


It never leaks. It fills itself instantly 
from any ink supply. It cleans itself in 
filling. You can regulate the flow of ink to 
a nicety by a turn with the thumb and 
finger. 

And, like the Pillar Box, the Onoto is 
a British Institution—made in London 
by the famous firm of De la Rue, whose 
name is a guarantee of perfect British 
workmanship. 


Onoto =: Pen 





THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1, 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS srry instead rset pomp 
H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 
8 vols., 21s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols.. £7 10s. ; Oliver Goldsmith's 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley,! The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarces 
£7 10s. ; Marshall's Life of George Wash n, 1804, 5 vols., £3 3s.; Fauna Hawailensis or 
of Sandwich Isles, £4 10s., 1899 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
Neat London! sigue! copy, 1002, 218, Fielding's Works, Bait, de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols, 
ear copy, 8. ; ~ , Edit. de Luxe, , 10 vols., 
Morse : Ite Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Lord "s No 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth's Atlas, ¥ 
din’s Bibliomania of Book , 1876, 258.; Cripp’s Old lish Plate, 1891, £2 2s. ; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 1ls.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
WwW Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nineteen Early Drawings by pane Beardsley, only 
150 358.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, lst Edit., 2is.; F. W. Bain’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903 ; An Essence of the Dusk, Sree Seago eames copies, &8 2s. each ; 
pay te mad Edition. pa Ro yee ‘ Max Bearbot r Cartoons 
1 ie paper . one, 30s. ; m's 
“The Becond Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2ls.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's ish Earthen 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it ere, try me. I am the 
most Shake homens Dt extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John B: Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols 
com’ £16 10s.; Walpole’s Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Burton's 
ts, 17 Vols., illus., £28; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols.,£10 ; 
Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit., 2i vols. £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus. '30s.; Atkins’ 
National 8; 50 large col. plates, £5 &s.; Bryan's Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., illus. 
£7 10s. ; Aldine Britisly Posts, 52 vols,, £4 10s. ; 100 vols., in 25, £10; Haslitt’s 
Works, 16 vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, No Poems, etc., 98 vols., £10; 
Thackeray's Works, 20 vols, £4; Ruskin’s Works, 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
Napoleon, 700 fine vings, 10 vols., £9, 1802; Many other items. Catalogue free 
Books bought, 3,000 ‘books wanted. List free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
B in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATxInson, 188 Peckham Rye, 


London, S.E. 22. 
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put an artificial price on corn, even within a limited space, without 
producing serious moral and economic danger; but in ancient 
times it was the urgent difficulty of the moment on which the 
legislator acted, rather than on reasoned consideration of causes 
and their effects. ° 


What about the legislators of to-day ? 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Flashes of London. By Cuartes INGE. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 

With Flashes of London Mr. Charles Inge follows a trail well-marked 
by Mr. Thomas Burke. He writes down what he'sees by day and night 
of the streets, the dandies, the dowds, the harpies. But he seems to be 
in it, not of it. He is the observer, not the Londoner. He never mentions 
the delight of “* going round the corner to have one.” And his book is 
written unintentionally almost entirely in blank verse, which is a pity. 
Because it is clever and interesting, but a cross between prose and 
prosaic poetry is very sad. 


THE CITY 


, | SHE severe fall in prices that has occurred during 
the past three weeks has weeded out a number of 
weak holders who were carrying speculative stocks 

on loan, for the banks, on such occasions, when the margin 

of security has run off, bring pressure to bear upon borrowers 
either to increase the amount of margin or to liquidate 
their loans. This month sees the disbursement of large 
amounts in the shape of dividends on Government Loans 
and, if we escape any very serious Labour troubles, I should 
not be surprised if we had a small patch of better weather 
so far as the market in more speculative stocks is concerned, 
under the lead of oils and rubbers. Some well-informed 
authorities consider that the latter are likely to show the 
first signs of revival, for as the reports 1918-19 come out 
they show a marked improvement, and chairmen are able 
to speak very hopefully as to the outlook. It takes time 
for this more optimistic feeling to permeate among the 
general public, but there is never any great pressure to sell 
rubber shares, which are held more as investments than for 
speculation, and any public demand would soon lift the level 
of prices very considerably. Argentine railways are paying 
largely increased interim dividends, as was forecasted here 
some weeks ago; the exchange continues to benefit these 
companies enormously, but owing to the general depression 
prices have receded. 1 still consider Buenos Aires and 
Pacific Ordinary at a little over 70 to be worth buying for a 
rise of 10 or 20 points. The foreign exchanges are worse 
than ever, French frances quoting 56} to the £ and Italian 
lira 78}, rates which simply leave one speechless; on the 
other hand, it is gratifying to record an appreciable improve- 
ment in the New York rate, which is now nearly up to four 
dollars to the £, this improvement being due to the fact that 
we are shipping gold to repay the Anglo-French Loan in 
America which falls due shortly. 
* * * 


In spite of the awful drawbacks under which they labour 
(and, dare we add, the large sums they must be spending 
in purely altruistic fashion to persuade us all how bad it 
would be for the country if it were to nationalise the coal 
mines), colliery companies seem to be maintaining their 
profits at a high level. That great South Wales under- 
taking, D. Davis and Sons, shows a net surplus for last year 
of £248,900, as compared with £269,500 for 1918; the small 
reduction in the profit is probably more apparent than real, 
as last year’s accounts make provision for deferred repairs 
which were not allowed for a year previously. The dividend 
this year is 20 per cent., which is the same rate as last year, 
with the important difference, however, that this year it is 
free of income tax, which makes it equivalent to just under 
29 per cent. A year ago, however, in addition to the 20 per 
cent. dividend. shareholders received a 50 per cent. bonus 
in fully paid ordinary shares of the Welsh Navigation Steam 
Coal Company, which, in turn, pays a dividend of 7 per cent., 
free of income tax, equal to 10 per cent., less tax. This 
dividend is equivalent to a further free of tax dividend of 
8} per cent. to shareholders in D. Davis and Sons, so that 
the fiery feeling among the Welsh miners has not prevented 
the shareholders in this great South Wales colliery from 
receiving a moderate reward for the risks (to capital—not 


life, of course) they have to run. Turning from Wales to 
Scotland, ‘the United Collieries shows a eclining output 
from 1,793,484 tons in 1918 to 1,755,606 tons in 1919, but 
an increase in profit from £91,600 to £144,500. The directors 
attribute the declining output to shorter hours and to a 
general tendency to curtail production, and the comment 
of a financial journal upon this is “ that unsatisfactory 
tendency so observable of late in all coalfields is a very serious 
matter for the country, while it also renders very uncertain 
the outlook for colliery undertakings generally.” The force 
of this remark, however true it may be, is rather weakened 
by the fact that the decline in output has been accompanied 
by a big increase in profits, but, as the coal owners’ adver- 
tisement rightly remarks, “‘ The Consumer Pays.” 


* * * 


There are obvious reasons for anticipating a big demand 
for linoleum during the next few years, and companies 
manufacturing this commodity should do exceedingly well, 
— in this group is the firm of Barry Ostlere and 
Shepherd, Ltd. In addition to its Kirkcaldy works it is 
now benefiting from its new Rosslyn factory, which is com- 

leted and working in full swing. It also has a factory in 

rance. The company has a great reputation and the latest 
and most up-to-date machinery. The report for the past 
financial year shows a net profit, after allowing for Excess 
Profits Duty, of £199,100 an increase of £68,600 over the 
corresponding period of last year. The allocation to special 
depreciation and contingencies is £90,000 and the dividend 
on the increased capital is higher at 12} per cent. tax free, 
as compared with 10 per cent. less tax for the previous year. 
Readers of these notes who purchased the shares on my 
recommendation on 2nd August last, when they stood at 
26s. 9d., have no cause to regret their action, as the shares 
are to-day quoted at 32s. 6d. 

* * * 


Whether it is consequent upon the rising’ prices of food 
or the benefits derived from amalgamations, the fact remains 
that the Aerated Bread Company’s recovery has been rapid, 
and it is now in such a satisfactory position that the Board 
is considering proposals for the capitalisation of undivided 
profits by the distribution of £488,750, on a share for share 
basis. In a circular letter issued by the company it is 
stated that the valuation of properties, freehold and lease- 
hold, plant, machinery, fittings and fixtures, &c., are con- 
siderably in excess of the figure shown in the company’s 
books, and the issued capital including the proposed new 
shares. It will be remembered that in September, 1918, 
the company amalgamated with Buszards, the well-known 
West-End pastrycooks, and it would seem that the Chair- 
man’s optimistic anticipations at the meeting have since 
been realised. In addition to its fusion with Buszards, 
the company has acquired the business of Bertram and 
Company, the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
Refreshment Caterers, the Chairman of which was also 
Chairman of the Criterion Restaurant, which incidentally 
controls Appenrodt’s. Living in the days of combines, 
would not like to say that sooner or later an amalgamation 
with J. Lyons and Company is improbable. 

- 


* * 


While the rush of new issues has continued right up to 
Easter, it is to be assumed that these arise out of engage- 
ments that were entered into some time ago and cannot very 
well be cancelled, but the r response which most recent 
issues, good, bad and indifferent, have met with, should 
cause a temporary cessation of the flow, although it remains 
to be seen what the municipalities will do to find the money 
they have to spend on housing schemes and other long de- 
ferred public works. Excluding Exchequer Bonds, the 
new issues offered to the public this year have ag regated 
something like 42 millions in January, 35 millions in 
February, and 50 millions in March. Of the 198 millions 
of Exchequer Bonds falling due during the present year, 
it appears that about one-half has been converted into the 
53 per cent. loans. Twenty-five million pounds of 5 per 
cent. Bonds remain to be paid off on 1st December next, 
on which date some fifty million pounds of interest on the 
5 per cent. War Loan will also be payable, so that Govern- 
ment requirements look like being heavy in the late autumn. 

A. Emir Davies. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Ti aorae BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


Road, Bedf 
= cies 
and 


ss System, Massage. . 
Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply SzcrgTary. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal ; Miss B. S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London, 
There is also a two years’ course in citizenship 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered for 





Mi veod ai ’S GREEN, 


> Medical el a 
Fee, lnansive of Damour a dh es 8 yout. “Gerrard's . 
should part every girl's education ross 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. 120 quiness 0 delightfully si tuated in its 
oe eee 


} 
I 


[HELO ‘LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 1 5&17 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
pened two years ago : we to —e a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL “LINE Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remaintill18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys 
Principals: The Misses Mawnvitve and Mas. C. H. NicHous. 





= BOR@ase. Ss SCHOOL, HARROW. 
tus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON. late Scholar of Newn 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Co omegs. 


UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Head of Girls' Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








[oxpon FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May. in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 

garet's School, Harrow). Special ramen for French and German. 
Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 





HOUSE, 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


| (Pectin 





CHOOL FOR GIRLS from tro to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farming, 
Handicrafts and Domestic Science, in addition to usual subjects and languages, 
Prospectus from 
Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, WatsHam-Le-WILLows, Surro.K. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Pnblic 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 
‘The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B, work.—Pros- 
Pectus from the HEADMASTER 


“ LITERARY AGENCY. 





RmALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading feo charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

¢yped.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commene. London, E.C.4. 








TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIF ICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, perm tone pa reported.— 

OPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





‘T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and —wW. 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. . as — 





UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and prom typed b 
experienced typist —Mrs. Baoozsa. 16 Deshingien Place, sa Bristol. ’ 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
sharges.—Apply Miss Bennett. 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters 
Cisrcless, Duplicating, oto.—J. Tamumunt. § Melee Temess. Cantal : 








YPEWRITING Pr FACSIMILE Typewriting. High- grote 
work. Write for prices, Erricrzency Service, Gamage Building, Holborn.E.C- 


i at an, examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL. Westfield College. Hampstead, N.W.3. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 

HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
we | ape ae Spon in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers: 

or 

Board of Education Grants for genduntes and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year 

Apply for particulars as to yo " grants, fees, &c., to Tue Secaztary, 11 
Tevistesk Square, W.C. 1. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Exoinegrino for Men 
tudents. — Pro- 





and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women S 
spectus post free from ReoistTrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST ag eg Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William M pe D.: Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; oy ur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund ply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 








HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially 
without — he for operations. Rent children improve quickly,—Mr. fp-—---. 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W.1. 





_ TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN. 


April 25rd.—SPAIN and TANGIER. 5 weeks, 120 gns 
June 3rd.—ITALIAN LAKES. 3 weeks, 45 gns 
July ist.—THE sa gan MOUNTAINS, scene of Italian victories 
weeks, 56 gns. 
Miss Bisnor, 159 Auckland Road. London, S.B. 3 19. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including al Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 





All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addresied to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 











General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourtea Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
| EpucalonaAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacaAN, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate « ls. per line for a single insertion, or 1s. 


per ith. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All »mmunications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
Nev STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


Lown, W.C. 2 Telephone; 1640 Getrard. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lo. 





The Case for Nationalization. 
By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


The author, one of the foremos* living advocates of nationalization, brings forward a mass of facts and instances gathered 


from practical experience in financy ond industry. 








The World after the War. 
By CHARLES RODEN AND DOROTHY FRANCES 
BUXTON. 7s. 6d 
A vivid picture of the net effects of the War, and of Allied 
policy since the War, especially on “he lives of the common 
people in all lands. 


Karl Marx. 
By ACHILLE LORIA. Authorised Translation from 
the Italian, with a Foreword by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. 2s. 6d. 











The League of Nations: 
The Principle and the Practice. 
Edited by STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN. 15s. 
This book is intended to appeal to intelligent laymen 
seeking a general exposition of the subject, and to students 
in need of a text-book. 


The Austrian Red Book: 
Official Files Pertaining to Pre-War History. 
In Three Parts. 38. 6d. each. 


Wars and Treaties, 1815-1914. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY. 3rd Impression. 2s. 


*“ One of the most useful little books of history seen for some time.’ "Daily News. 





The Russian Republic. 
By Lieut.-Col. MALONE, MP. Second Impression. 
4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
“Ought to be studied by everrone who would follow 
intelligently the enormous effects which this wonderful 
experiment is bound to have upon the world.’’—Star. 


The Republic of Liberia. 
By R. F. C. MAUGHAM, F.R.G.S._ 183. 


‘‘A most instructive and interesting account.’ 
SS. Ww orld. 





JUST OUT. 





TO LOVERS OF LONDON. 


Bolshevism at Work. 48. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
By W. T. GOODE, M.A. Second Impression. 


“The most important contribution so far issued on 


Bolshevik Russia. . . er in every line.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Joseph Fels: His Life Work. 
By MARY FELS. 6s. 
“ An admirably written story of the American millionaire 
whose life was freely spent in endeavouring to better the 
position of his sellow men.”’—Globe. 





JUST OUT. 


Flashes of London. 
By CHARLES INGE. 6s. 
a A cleverly written book which will appeal to all interested in the ie of great cities.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Arrows of Desire. 
Essays on our National Character ind Outlook. By 
Prof. J. S. MACKENZIE. tos. 6d. , 
“ Delightful and stimulating essays .. . we should hail 
Prof. Mackenzie as a public benefactor.’’—Liverpool Post. 


The Philosophy of Speech. 
By GEORGE WILLIS. 7s. 6d. 
A study of the origin and development of speech and its 
relation to the growth of thought. 
“Interesting, ingenious and suggestive.’’—Scotsman. 





NEW _ NOVELS. 





Two Sisters. A Novel. 
By R. H. BRETHERTON. 7s. 64. 
“We want further disclosures of the future of Ethel and 
Nell. More, too, of the ‘atmosphere’ of the appealing 
county of the story.’’"—Evening News. — 











Danny. JUST OUT. 7s. 64. 


The Story of a Dandie Dinmont. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Second Edition. 


NEW _POETRY. 





Lines of Life. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. | 3s. 6d. 
“Poetry in which is an intensity of feeliig combined 
with grave musical sweetness unequalled in this genera- 
tion.’’—Observer. 


More Translations from Heine. 
By P. G. L. WEBB. 3s. 6d. 
“‘ We welcome a further instalment of these &ilful verse 
renderings.” —The Times. 





Poems. 
By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. 
“  . . to read these is a real tonic to the poetic instinct.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“It makes the emotional impression on us which true 
poetry makes. It gives us pleasure.’ '—Expository Times. 
“The latent merit of these naive little utterances is that 


one gets gripped by their quiet, unaffected individuality.” 
—The Times. 








There is a considerable onan’ at present for the foowing books : oo 





Medea. 16th Thousand. 
and 
The Trojan Women of Euripides. 21s/Thousand. 
Translated by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 2s. 6d. 
and 1s. 6d. 
John Fer Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 
A Play y ST. "JOHN ERVINE. 


The New Outl 5th Thousand. 1s. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. 

Before the Throne. 22nd Edition. 
A Manual of Devotion. By Rev. W. BELLARS. 
2s. 6d., 5s. and 7s. 6d. 


The Interpretation of Dreams. 
By Prof. FREUD. 7th Edition. 15s. 
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